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THE     UNKNOWN     TEACHER 

/  sing  the  praise  of  the  Unknown  Teacher. 

Great  generals  win  campaigns,  but  it  is  the  Unknown  Soldier  who 
wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  Un- 
known Teacher  who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in 
obscurity  and  contends  with  hardship.  For  him  no  trumpets 
blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations  are  decreed.  He 
keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkness  and  leads  the 
attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Patient  in  his 
daily  duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which  are  the 
enemies  of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens  the 
indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He 
communicates  his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with  boys  and 
girls  the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  lights  many  candles 
which  in  later  years  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him.  This  is  Jiis 
reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books;  but  the  love  of  knowledge  is 
transmitted  only  by  personal  contact.  No  one  has  deserved 
better  of  the  Republic  than  the  Unknown  Teacher.  No  one  is 
more  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  a  democratic  aristocracy,  "king 
of  himself  and  servant  of  mankind." 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


Foreword 

As  collaborator  of  a  biography  of  Mentor  Graham,  Lincoln's 
teacher,  a  large  unused  residue  of  my  material  was  filed 
away.  Since  my  part  of  the  research  had  covered  the  Ken- 
tucky years,  this  matter  concerned  the  childhood,  early 
manhood  and  early  teaching  of  Graham.  Now,  in  view  of 
the  current  furor  over  public  school  education  in  this 
country,  this  material  has  taken  on  such  significant  value 
as  to  make  its  publication  if  not  imperative,  at  least  timely. 
The  status  of  Graham  as  a  teacher — as  witnessed  by  his 
"most  advanced  learner,"  Lincoln — underwrites  the  au- 
thority of  his  recipe  for  learning  and  for  comprehending 
what  is  learned.  Teacher  and  student  of  today,  using  this, 
will  prove  its  effectiveness;  the  out-of-school,  groping  citi- 
zen will  discover  its  power  to  bring  clear  understanding  of 
fact,  men  and  events  as  recorded  in  the  written  word;  the 
leader  of  community  or  nation  will  attain  surer  footing 
whereon  to  make  his  stand  and  his  decision. 

— Kunigunde  Duncan 
El  Dorado,  Kansas 
June  1,  1958 
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Good  Omens 


The  new  baby  boy  had  red  hair,  so  thick  and  so  curly  that 
even  his  mother  laughed  at  the  way  it  stood  straight  up,  all 
over  his  head.  And  did  anybody  ever  see  such  blue,  such 
bright  eyes!  They  were  of  an  amazing  sharp  color  that  was 
something  to  be  extra  proud  of,  because  it  was  such  a  good 
omen.  Even  his  father  smiled  as  he  carried  the  child  on  a 
pillow  to  the  cabin  door,  to  get  a  real  good  look  at  him  in 
the  rosy  light  of  that  late  autumn  morning. 

Folks  went  mostly  by  signs  and  omens,  in  Green  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1800.  Everybody  believed  that  a  blue-eyed 
baby  grew  up  to  be  extra  smart.  And  such  deep,  deep  blue 
eyes  as  this  baby  had  could  mean  only  one  thing:  he  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  great  man.  He  was  bound  to  become  great, 
even  though  his  parents,  Jeremiah  and  Mary  Graham,  were 
only  unschooled  cabin-folk.  Thus  they  could  not  imagine 
their  son's  being  anything  greater  than  a  teacher.  Teach- 
ers "made  out"  everything  inside  of  books,  and  books  held 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

What  should  they  name  this  blue-eyed  son?  Of  course 
they  would  have  to  name  him  "for  somebody."  That's  what 
everybody  did  in  1800.  Should  this  baby  be  named  for  a 
relative?  Or  for  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  or  the  lawyer  in 
town?  The  baby's  grandfather,  "borned  way  back  in  Vir- 
ginny,"  had  grown  up  to  be  "smart  in  books,"  and  his  name 
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2  Lincoln  s  Teacher 

had  been  William.  What  better  name  for  this  son?  They 
would  name  him  William,  '*fer  his  grandpap."  But  his  other 
name  would  be  "fer  hisself."  Neither  Mary  nor  Jeremiah 
"knowed  fer  sartin'  "  but  they  "'reckoned  Mentor  mought  be 
fittin'."  Some  folks  called  a  teacher  a  mentor,  and  wasn't 
this  son  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  great  man — likely,  a 
teacher? 

Rocked  by  an  adoring  little  sister,  Minerva,  and  proudly 
shown  to  visitors  by  his  parents,  little  William  Mentor  cooed 
and  prattled  and,  no  doubt,  did  his  share  of  crying.  One  by 
one  the  hard-saved  pence  were  hidden  by  his  parents  in  a 
niche  in  the  great  stone  fireplace  that  took  up  the  entire 
east  end  of  the  one-room  log  cabin.  Soon  the  baby  became  a 
toddler,  running  about  the  dooryard,  getting  freckled  as  a 
wild  turkey's  egg,  laughing  at  the  ducks  and  geese,  trying  to 
catch  the  little  pigs  that  squealed  if  he  managed  to  catch 
them  by  the  tail,  but  always  got  away. 

The  cabin  door  was  on  the  south.  Near  at  hand  was  a 
thicket  of  bushes  and  small  trees,  then  came  the  dense  forest 
of  large  trees  that  ran  down  hill  to  the  very  edge  of  Big 
Brush  Creek.  This  stream  was  both  deep  and  swift;  its  banks 
were  steep  and  rocky,  and,  although  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  cabin,  the  sound  of  its  splashing  and  gurgling 
could  be  plainly  heard,  after  the  children  had  been  tucked 
into  their  trundle-bed  and  the  candle  blown  out  at  night. 

North  of  the  cabin  the  thick,  dark  trees,  towered  up 
against  the  sky,  making  the  cabin  look  small  and  unimpor- 
tant beside  them.  Great,  straight-trunked  giants  of  trees, 
they  sheltered  many  a  wild  thing.  From  their  branches  the 
hoot-owl's  cry  sounded  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  From 
far  away,  sometimes  a  bobcat  yowled.  When  this  happened, 
the  father  got  up,  took  down  his  gun  from  over  the  fire- 
place, and  went  to  drive  the  prowler  away  from  his  ducks, 
geese  and  chickens  that  roosted  in  the  bushes. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  cabin  was  a  window  hole, 
covered  with  greased  paper.  It  kept  the  cabin  from  being  too 
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dark  to  see  in,  when  the  door  was  shut.  The  window  had 
a  shutter,  set  on  leather  hinges,  that  could  be  pulled  up  in 
cold  weather,  or  when  danger  threatened.  The  door  was 
hinged  in  two  parts,  and  only  the  top  half  was  opened,  at 
first!  when  a  knock  sounded.  People  were  still  in  fear  of 
Indians. 


The  old  chimney  of  the  Jeremiah  Graham  home  where  Mentor 
was  born  on  Big  Brush  Creek  near  Greensburg. 

The  top  half  was  usually  left  open  in  the  daytime  for 

light  and  for  fresh  air,  but  the  lower  half  was  kept  closed 

and  latched  most  of  the  time.  That  was  necessary  to  keep 

toddlers  from  wandering  off  into  the  woods,  or  rolling  down 

the  hill  into  Big  Brush  Creek.  That  kept  out  the  chickens, 

ducks  and  geese,  too,  and  a  lot  of  wild  creatures  that  might 

otherwise  come  in.  Squirrels  and  rabbits,  snakes,  toads  and 

lizards  were  plentiful.  Pigs  rooted  for  acorns  in  the  dooryard 

and  ran,  squealing  with  fright,  when  the  otters  that  lived  in 

the  creek  came  nosing  around  the  cabin,  curious  about  this 

new  kind  of  animal  that  had  come  to  live  among  them. 

Often,  as  Minerva  and  William  Mentor  played  with  pebbles 

and  acorns  in  the  dooryard,  the  brush  would  be  parted  by  a 

deer  that  would  stand,  watching  them  in  great  curiosity, 

then  make  off  with  a  comical  squeak  and  snort. 


4  Lincoln's   Teacher 

Mentor  was  only  three  when  playtime  was  shortened  b) 
duties.  Now  he  chased  the  pigs,  not  just  for  fun,  but  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  garden  patch.  The  little  boy  also 
must  chase  ducks  and  geese  back  down  hill  to  the  creek  if 
they  crossed  it  and  made  for  the  garden  patch.  He  had  to 
throw  sticks  at  them  and  shout  at  them  until  they  took  to 
the  other  bank.  When  the  wind  ruffled  his  mother's  linen 
cloth  she  had  stretched  over  the  rocks  to  bleach,  he  straight- 
ened it.  His  mother  had  made  the  cloth.  It  had  come  from 
her  loom  an  ugly  brownish  color.  Over  and  over  she  wet  it 
and  spread  it  in  the  sun.  By  the  end  of  summer,  it  would 
be  dazzling  white.  Now  that  a  new  baby  had  arrived,  a 
brother,  Robert,  he  must  rock  the  baby's  cradle  whenever 
his  mother  told  him  to  do  so.  Minerva  was  a  big  girl  now, 
nearly  six.  She  was  learning  to  spin  and  sew.  watch  the 
food  cooking  in  the  big  pot  over  the  fire,  or  turn  the 
johnny-cakes  baking  on  slabs  of  wood  before  the  fire  on  the 
hearth.  And  she  went  alone  into  the  woods  to  gather  dye- 
weed  for  her  mother. 

By  the  time  William  Mentor  was  a  "big  boy"  of  five,  he 
was  sent  alone,  way  down  there  to  the  big  rock  by  the  creek 
where  a  spring  bubbled  out,  to  bring  back  a  gourd  full  of 
fresh  water — and  without  spilling  any  of  it,  too.  By  now  he 
also  had  a  little  hoe,  and  in  the  summer  time  he  hoed  a 
"stint"  in  the  garden,  working  beside  his  Pappy  and 
Mammy  and  Minerva. 

But  he  and  Minerva  could  play  some,  every  day.  They 
made  up  some  of  their  games.  "Indian  Massacre"  was  their 
game  of  playing  at  being  Indians  who  were  shooting  and 
scalping  white  men.  Playing  another  game  they  called 
"Indian"  was  living  in  a  tepee  they  had  made  of  little  poles, 
covered  with  vines  and  branches.  They  played  at  hunting, 
too,  and  shot  their  game  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  guns. 
Sometimes,  with  both!  Mammy  and  Pappy  taught  them 
singing  games  which  they  themselves  had  learned,  as  chil- 
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dren,  "way  back  over  yon  mountaings,  in  the  state  of  North 

Caroliny." 

Evenings  the  children  sat  in  the  firelight  and  listened  to 
Pappy's  true  tales  and  to  Mammy's  ghost  and  goblin  stories. 
Pappy's  best  story  was  about  how  he,  as  a  little  boy,  had 
ridden  over  the  mountains  with  his  parents  to  find  a  new 
home,  free  from  a  king,  and  how  they  had  found  it  here  in 
the  Kentucky  Wilderness.  Pappy's  father  and  mother  lived 
"quite  a  piece  up-crick,"  and  the  children  seldom  saw  them. 
But  when  they  did  come— usually  when  a  church  meeting 
was  held  at  the  cabin— they  brought  the  children  a  treat- 
candy  that  the  Kentuckians  called  "sweet-drops." 

When  they  came,  there  were  enough  people  to  play 
singing  games.  The  four  oldsters  and  the  two  youngsters 
circled  round  and  round,  singing: 

Ring  around  a  rosy 

Pocket  full  of  posy 

Who  squats  down  last 

Has   to    tell   who   he   loves   the    best. 

William  Mentor  went  along  fishing  with  his  father  until 
he  was  six.  After  that  he  went  alone,  and  made  his  own 
fishing-pole,  too.  All  he  had  to  do  was  run  way  over  to  the 
hill  where  wild  cane  grew,  and  cut  himself  a  long,  limber 
fellow  with  Pappy's  hand-ax.  Mammy  gave  him  flax  threads 
to  twist  into  a  line,  but  he  himself  whittled  the  notch  at 
the  end  of  the  pole.  Then  came  the  hardest  part.  He  had 
to  hunt,  hunt,  hunt,  and  often  had  to  climb  many  trees, 
before  he  could  find  a  tree  thorn  that  was  crooked  just  right 
for  a  fishhook.  He  bated  his  hook  with  little  dabs  of  raw 
meat,  scraped  up  after  Pappy  skinned  a  deer,  or  Mammy 
dressed  a  duck  or  goose. 

Fishing  was  just-right  fun.  Or,  maybe,  it  was  work,  for  a 
boy  was  expected  to  bring  fish  home  for  supper,  if  he  went 
fishing.  How  fine  it  was,  sitting  back  among  the  big  rocks, 
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far  above  the  stream,  and  dropping  his  line  straight  down 
to  the  clear,  noisy  water  that  broke  into  foam  when  it  hit 
a  boulder,  as  it  raced  along.  Pappy  had  shown  him  how  to 
fish,  over  and  over,  and  he  knew  just  how  everything  should 
be  done.  But  he  sometimes  had  to  shout  for  Minerva  to 
come  and  help  him.  if  his  fish  was  too  big  to  haul  up,  alone. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  freckled,  red-headed  little  bov. 
racing  for  the  cabin,  in  and  out  among  the  big  trees,  calling 
out  for  Mammy  to  come  quick  and  see  what  he's  caught. 
He  looks  very  small,  under  those  giant  trees,  and  his  "big 
fish"  not  big  at  all.  Only  after  he  has  displayed  his  catch 
to  Mammy  does  he  notice  that  Grand  Dame's  horse  was 
tied  in  the  dooryard.  He  promptly  drops  his  fish  and  runs 
in.  squealing.  "Grand  Dame!  Grand  Dame!  Tell  me  a 
story!"  Her  stories  were  what  he  liked  best.  He  called  them 
"squeashv."  They  were  all  about  fays  and  pixies  and  the 
"little  people"  of  the  Old  World. 


II 


William  Mentor  Learns  to  Shoot 


William  Mentor  was  still  six,  the  day  his  Pappy  first  took 
him  to  town.  Minerva  did  not  go  along  with  them,  because 
she  was  a  girl.  She  could  learn  more  about  what  a  girl 
should  know  by  staying  at  home.  She  must  help  Mammy 
spin  and  weave,  tend  the  children,  bake  and  brew,  attend 
to  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  But  a  boy,  especially  a  boy 
with  such  blue  eyes,  must  have  every  chance  to  learn  all  a 
teacher  needs  to  know,  and  where  better  than  in  town? 

This  town,  Greensburg,  was  a  small  village,  set  among 
beautiful  woods  covered  hills.  It  could  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, just  as  well  as  in  Kentucky,  because  it  was  exactly  like 
an  English  village.  Its  market  place  was  the  "public  square," 
in  the  center  of  town.  It  was  "the  village  green,"  a  sort 
of  park  with  grass  and  trees.  Along  its  four  borders  the 
merchants  had  their  shops.  On  market  day  farmers  were 
here,  selling  what  they  had  produced,  and  buying  what 
they  needed.  It  was  a  lively  place,  with  droves  of  sheep  and 
pigs,  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  carts  of  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, flax,  corn,  cotton — a  hundred  things. 

Sometimes  the  farmers  let  "their  women"  come  with 
them — their  wives  and  daughters  who  sold  their  own  wares: 
hand-woven  baskets;  hand-loomed  "kiverlets,"  (bed  covers); 
hanks  of  spun  flax,  and  bolts  of  cloth;  cooking  and  medicinal 
herbs:  dye-weed  in  little  dried  bouquets:  gourds  filled  with 
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fresh  berries  or  fruit,  "cooked  down  with  honey.' '  In  the 
autumn  they  had  wild  grapes  and  paw-paws  and  persim- 
mons, and  many  kinds  of  nuts,  gathered  where  they  grew 
wild  in  the  woods:  beechnuts  and  walnuts,  butternuts  and 
hazlenuts.  In  winter  the  men  brought  peltries — the  skins  of 
beaver,  otter,  lynx,  bobcat,  squirrel,  skunk,  deer  and  bear. 


Old  County  Clerk's  built  office  in  1793,  where  Lawyer  Howe's 
New  Athens  Academy  was  held,  still  standing  in  Greensburg, 

Kentucky. 

People  traded,  mostly.  There  was  little  money,  and  what 
there  was  was  British,  and  "shied  away  from,"  because  no- 
body knew,  certainly,  what  it  was  worth,  now  that  England's 
colonies  had  won  the  Revolutionary  War.  So  folks  took 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  only  when  forced  to  do  so.  A 
woven  coverlet  was  worth  one  bear,  two  buffalo,  and  maybe 
six  or  seven  muskrat  or  otter  skins,  in  trade.  The  apothe- 
cary, or  druggist,  sometimes  traded  for  furs,  sometimes  for 
food,  giving  his  powders  and  herb  brews  in  exchange.  After 
he  had  heard  described  the  disease  of  someone  back  home 
in  some  cabin,  he  would  decide  which  medicine  was  needed. 

Saturday  was  always  Market  Day.  Along  with  the  trading 
that  went  on,  slaves  were  often  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
by  an  auctioneer — a   thing  that  never  had  happened   in 
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England.  Once  William  Mentor,  holding  tight  to  his 
Pappy's  hand,  saw  a  little  black  boy  torn  from  his  Pappy 
and  sold  to  a  white  man  who  dragged  the  child  away,  stifling 
his  screams  with  a  cruel  fist.  More  and  more  things  like 
that  happened  on  market  day.  Pappy  would  always  stand 
watching,  holding  tight  to  his  little  boy's  hand.  When  the 
awful  thing  was  over,  Pappy  would  always  say,  "Tis  not 
right.  When  you're  a  man,  son,  stand  against  it.  Remem- 
ber!" 

My,  what  endless  confusion  there  was  on  Market  day, 
what  with  geese,  ducks,  pigs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  being 
herded  hither  and  yon,  each  making  its  own  sort  of  grunt, 
bleat,  quack,  hiss,  bawl  or  neigh!  Their  owners  would  be 
shouting  at  them.  People  who  wanted  to  trade  for  them  had 
to  raise  their  voices  to  a  bellow  in  order  to  be  heard  above 
the  din.  Always  there  was  a  lot  of  "hoss  tradin',"  and  when 
you  traded  one  horse  for  another  you  had  to  "look  sharp," 
not  to  get  the  worst  of  the  trade.  To  top  the  day,  "young 
bucks"  (older  boys)  from  the  hills  put  on  contests  of 
strength  and  skill — wrestling,  racing,  heaving  and  hurling 
the  sledge,  shooting  at  a  mark,  pitching  their  Barlow  knives 
into  a  circle,  marked  on  a  tree.  The  winner  of  the  most 
events  was  "best  man" — until  next  market  day. 

Pappy  also  took  William  Mentor  to  town  on  Court-day 
which  came  much  less  often  than  market  day.  Today  you 
can  see  the  stone  court  house  where  they  went,  still  standing 
at  one  corner  of  the  Greensburg  square.  It  was  the  first 
courthouse  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  was  built 
in  1 799.  It  is  old  now,  but  then  it  was  new,  just  one  year 
older  than  William  Mentor.  In  its  dooryard  stood  stocks, 
pillory  and  whipping-post.  The  small  crimes  were  punished 
by  having  the  culprit  sit  in  the  stocks,  where  he  was  hooted 
at  by  the  crowd.  Worse  crimes  drew  the  pillory;  worse  yet, 
the  whipping  post.  And  the  terrible  criminals,  such  as 
murderers,  were  hung  from  the  rafters  of  the  dungeon — a 
stone-walled,  windowless  room  under  the  courthouse. 
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Oh,  there  was  much  to  learn,  going  to  town  with  Pappy. 
But  then,  teachers  must  know  a  great  deal,  unpleasant  as 
well  as  pleasant,  and  William  Mentor  was  going  to  be  a 
teacher.  Hardest  of  all  was  going  into  the  courtroom  and 
sitting  still,  while  Pappy  heard  a  case  through.  And  the 
worst  of  that  was  that  the  judge  was  William  Mentor's  very 
own  uncle,  but  Pappy  wouldn't  speak  to  him.  His  name  was 


Green  County  Courthouse, 
Greensburg,  Ky.,  as  it  looks  to- 
day. Here  Mentor's  father  took 
him  as  a  boy  to  listen  to  court 
trials,  over  which  his  uncle,  Na- 
thaniel Owens,  presided  as  Judge. 

Nathaniel  Owens,  and  he  was  a  slave  owner,  so  Pappy  con- 
sidered him  a  bad  man.  Pappy  had  forbidden  Mammy  to 
speak  to  Uncle  Nat's  wife,  Nancy,  and  she  was  Mammy's 
own  blood-sister. 

William  Mentor  often  fell  asleep  in  court.  He  always 
went  to  sleep,  going  home,  on  horseback.  Pappy  let  him  ride 
in  one  of  the  panniers.  Panniers  are  two  half-baskets,  woven 
to  fit  the  sides  of  a  horse,  and  held  together  by  thongs,  fitted 
over  the  horse's  shoulders.  The  boy  had  ridden  behind 
Pappy,  coming  to  town,  because  the  panniers  were  filled 
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with  all  the  things  that  Pappy  would  trade  at  the  market. 
But  going  home  only  one  pannier  had  anything  in  it — the 
things  Pappy  had  gotten  in  exchange.  So  the  little  boy 
snuggled  down  into  the  empty  pannier  and  watched  the  sun 
go  down  and  the  stars  come  out — unless  he  was  asleep  first. 
Red  clay  mud,  and  steep,  rocky  trails  made  traveling  slow. 
They  usually  went  at  a  slow  walk,  all  those  long,  long  ten 
miles,  Qroin^  home. 

By  his  sixth  birthday,  William  Mentor  had  learned  to 
read.  Grand  Dame  taught  him.  The  Bible  was  their  book. 
They  started  with  Genesis  and  read  the  entire  book  straight 
through.  For  a  serious  and  attentive  little  redhead,  learning 
to  read  was  not  hard.  The  Bible  wTas  the  only  book  Pappy 
owned.  It  was  the  book  from  which  the  preacher  read  when 
"three-day-preachin'  "  was  held  at  their  cabin,  or  when  the 
Graham  family  attended  one  at  some  other  cabin.  Grand 
Dame  had  taught  Minerva  to  read,  too,  and  William  Mentor 
had  listened  to  them.  So  it  was  that  he  often  read  whole 
chapters  "by  ear";  from  having  heard  them  so  often,  he 
knew  them  word  for  word. 

After  the  last  reading  lesson  Grand  Dame  gave  her  pupil 
an  extra  large  treat  of  sweet-drops.  She  told  his  Pappy  that 
the  boy  was  "right  and  ready  for  blab-school."  Schoolmaster 
Borun  had  been  holding  blab-school  in  the  new  log  Church- 
house,  but  Minerva  had  not  attended  it.  Now  that  Mentor 
— they  had  dropped  the  William,  because  there  were  four 
cousins  named  William  and  that  was  too  confusing — was  to 
begin  his  long  struggle  with  learning,  it  was  better  that 
Minerva  should  go  along.  Two  would  be  safer  than  one,  on 
the  long  trail  through  the  forest  that  led  to  the  Church-house 
school.  All  the  children  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
"foller  the  crick,"  Pappy  said.  He  took  his  son  out  and 
taught  him  to  shoot,  for  of  course  the  children  would  take  a 
gun  along.  "Catamounts  was  turrible"  that  year. 


Ill 
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Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven,  read  the  Bible  through, 
and  learned  to  shoot  straight.  Mentor  went  to  school,  taking 
turns  with  Minerva  at  carrying  the  heavy  gun.  He  didn't 
like  guns,  but  he  didn't  like  bears  coming  too  close,  either. 
Or  wolves,  or  catamounts,  as  they  sometimes  did  when  he 
and  Minerva  played  in  the  cabin  dooryard,  with  a  rock  for 
a  table  and  acorn  cups  for  dishes. 

There  were  two  cabins  on  the  way  to  school.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  home,  and  not  in  sight  of  either 
of  these  two  cabins,  the  children  walked  faster.  They  had  to 
walk  pretty  fast,  all  the  way — more  than  three  miles — in 
order  to  reach  the  school  by  sunup.  That  was  the  time  all 
frontier  blab-schools  began,  lasting  until  sundown.  So.  going 
home  in  winter  through  the  gathering  dusk,  the  children 
walked  fast,  or  ran.  School  held  for  three  terms  each  year, 
each  term  three  months  long.  Thev  were  spaced  so  that  the 
children  could  be  home  at  work  when  help  was  most  needed 
— planting  and  harvesting  time:  berrying  and  nutting  time, 
hunting  and  butchering  and  soap-making  time. 

Schoolmaster  Borun  was  as  fearful  in  looks  as  were  his 
birch  switches  hanging  above  the  fireplace.  You  had  to 
answer  quickly  and  correctly,  or  get  boxed  on  the  ears.  If, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  lessons  he  set  you  to  learn  were 
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still  unlearned,  you  earned  a  switching.  In  fact  he  whipped 
for  so  many  things  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  list  of  things 
he  did  not  whip  for!  Minerva  and  Mentor  had  been 
switched  at  home;  but  Master  Borun  was  so  brutal  they 
were  almost  more  afraid  of  him,  all  day  long,  than  they 
were  of  the  wild  animals  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

Under  Master  Borun,  each  step  had  to  be  done  according 
to  the  rule  he  made,  or  punishment  would  follow.  Upon 
entering  the  log  schoolhouse,  a  boy  had  to  doff  his  cap 
swiftly,  make  a  deep  bow,  and  say,  "I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing, Sir."  The  tardy  boy  was  met  at  the  door  and  promptly 
and  vigorously  thrashed.  Girls  were  never  whipped.  They 
were  stood  in  a  corner  with  their  hands  stretched  high  above 
their  heads,  touching  a  mark  the  master  set.  They  were 
made  to  stand  very  close  to  the  fire  for  giggling.  But  woe  to 
the  boy  who  laughed  out  loud!  He  was  ordered  to  go  out 
and  cut  the  very  stick  with  which  he  would  be  beaten. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  Master  Borun  took  his  place 
at  his  desk,  in  front  of  the  backless  log  benches  upon  which 
his  pupils  sat.  They  were  called  "puncheon  pews,"  because, 
they  were  seats  in  a  building  that  was  really  a  church.  They 
were  made  by  splitting  a  log  in  halves,  lengthwise.  Into  the 
rounded  side  were  thrust  short  sections  of  small  branches, 
to  act  as  legs.  These  pews  were  smoothed  on  the  seat  side, 
but  the  rough  tree  bark  was  still  on  the  under,  rounded  side. 

First,  Master  Borun  bawled  out  his  rules  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  expected  for  each,  if  disobeyed.  Fifty  strokes  was 
the  most  schoolmasters  were  permitted  to  give.  That  was 
the  punishment  for  "unseemly  speech,"  which  meant  talk- 
ing back  or  using  profane  words.  After  rules,  came  lessons. 
Since  pupils  of  ages  from  seven  to  twenty-two  were  likely  to 
be  going  to  school,  there  were  no  classes.  Each  pupil  was 
given  his  own  lessons  to  learn.  As  soon  as  any  child  felt  he 
had  learned  what  had  been  assigned  him,  he  reported  this 
to  the  master.  Then  he  must  come  to  the  front  of  the  room 
and  stand  there,  facing  the  master,  keeping  his  hands  behind 
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him  and  his  eyes  on  the  master's  face.  If  he  answered  wrong 
and  was  boxed  so  hard  he  lost  his  footing,  he  must  get  right 
up  and  stand  in  the  same  place,  or  get  boxed  again. 

Nobody  at  home  objected  to  what  went  on  at  school.  Most 
parents  feared  the  schoolmaster  as  much  as  the  children  did. 
To  them  his  "book  larnin'  "  was  something  marvelous  that 
set  him  far  above  them  like  a  king.  No  one  ever  questioned 
what  he  taught  or  what  he  did,  or  criticized  him  in  any 
fashion.  Because  everybody  believed  in  whipping  children, 
no  one  objected  to  the  schoolmaster's  whipping  them.  It 
was  the  time  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  was  the  rule 
all  parents  went  by. 

How  any  one  ever  learned  anything  in  a  blab-school  is 
hard  to  understand.  All  backwoods  schools  were  blab- 
schools,  but  not  all  those  in  the  towns  were.  At  blab-school 
everybody  did  all  studying  aloud.  Since  each  one  had  a 
different  lesson,  and  each  one  studied  four  subjects  during 
the  day — arithmetic,  reading,  geography  and  spelling — the 
confusion  of  sound  must  have  been  upsetting  as  well  as 
deafening.  Big  boys  with  big  voices  tried  to  drown  out  the 
little  fellows,  and  Mentor  was  both  small  for  his  age  and  very 
timid.  His  voice  was  not  much  more  than  a  whisper. 

No  one  owned  a  book  of  any  sort.  The  schoolmaster  "set 
copy"  for  each  child  in  each  lesson.  These  copies  were 
usually  written  on  split  wood  with  charcoal.  When  they 
grew  too  smudged  or  dim  to  read,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
open  fire.  So  the  schoolmaster  was  not  idle  while  his  pupils 
studied.  While  he  waited  for  some  "learner,"  as  he  called 
his  pupils,  to  report  that  he  was  ready  to  recite,  he  worked 
at  setting  copy  and  piling  the  split-wood  lessons  on  the  floor, 
beside  his  desk,  until  they  should  be  needed.  That  task  fin- 
ished, he  must  next  make  goose-quill  pens  for  his  learners. 
He  did  this  by  further  sharpening  the  end  of  a  goose's  wing 
feather,  till  it  was  as  sharp  as  a  steel  pen-point.  As  he  finished 
the  pens  he  piled  them,  one  at  a  time,  upon  the  tops  of  his 
ears. 
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Spelling  was  studied  only  after  a  child  had  mastered  a 
long  list  of  letter  combinations  that  the  master  wote  down 
in  table  form,  like  multiplication  tables: 


be 

hi 

bo 

bu 

de 

di 

do 

du 

fe 

fi 

fo 

fu 

he 

hi 

ho 

hu 

While  the  little  fellows  struggled  with  their  be  bi  bos  and 
their  two  plus  two  make  four,  older  ones  repeated  country 
and  state  boundaries,  capitals  and  chief  rivers,  or  said  the 
multiplication  tables  up  to  the  fourteens.  The  very  oldest 
were  tackling  what  the  master  called  "mental  arithmetic." 
They  were  doing  hard  arithmetic  problems  in  their  minds, 
without  wrriting  down  any  figures  at  all — problems  such  as 
multiply  769  by  8;  add  237,  654,  892;  subtract  684  from 
773;  divide  4,560  by  six. 

In  geography  they  began  with  the  solar  system  and  the 
constellations  such  as  were  known  to  scholars  at  that  time: 
the  big  and  little  dippers,  Orion,  Pleiades,  Lyra  and  The 
Hunter.  Then  they  came  back  to  the  earth  to  study  each 
country.  This  they  did  by  learning  the  names  of  the  rivers 
and  cities,  after  they  had  learned  to  "bound"  a  country; 
that  is,  tell  what  lands  and  waters  surrounded  it.  Finally, 
they  memorized  a  set  of  questions  and  answers.  For  in- 
stance: 

O.   What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  England? 

A.   The  chief  occupations  of  England  are  farming,  mining 
and  manufacturing. 

The  oldest,  strongest  boys  sometimes  caused  trouble. 
When  Master  Borun  let  his  temper  get  the  better  of  him. 
and  flogged  too  hard  or  too  often,  they  rebelled.  Ordinarily 
they  took  their  beatings  without  wincing,  because  a  boy 
who  cried  was  considered  a  baby  and  was  thought  to  be  get- 
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ting  just  what  he  deserved!  But  if  the  stick  was  too  big  and 
the  beating  lasted  too  long,  Master  Borun  had  mutiny  on 
his  hands.  The  big  boys  would  rush  him,  drag  him  outside 
and  wash  his  face  with  snow,  if  it  was  winter.  If  it  was  sum- 
mer they  ducked  him  in  the  creek.  They  knew  that,  strong 
man  though  Master  Borun  was,  he  could  not  fight  them  all. 
He  knew  it,  too. 

It  is  likely  that  little  Mentor  was  boxed  and  beaten  his 
full  share.  Still  he  progressed  rapidly,  and  soon  Master 
Borun  was  having  to  set  several  copies  a  day  for  "Turkey- 
egg,"  as  some  of  the  children  called  him.  Wild  turkey  eggs 
are  sprinkled  all  over  with  cinnamon-red  dots,  just  as  Men- 
tor's face  was  sprinkled  with  freckles.  Like  the  others,  Men- 
tor accepted  brutal  treatment,  because  he  was  helpless  be- 
fore it.  But  it  stirred  a  question  in  his  already  thoughtful 
mind.  How  did  Master  Borun  dare  to  do  as  he  did,  when 
the  Bible  said:  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven? 

Four  times  a  day  Master  Borun  bawled  out,  "Quiet! 
Quiet!"  Then  the  blabbing  ceased.  He  read  a  verse  or  two 
from  the  Bible  to  the  children.  They  sang  some  simple  song 
they  had  learned,  by  hearing  it  sung  by  those  who  had  been 
longest  in  school.  Twice  a  day  the  entire  room  lined  up, 
facing  each  other  across  the  empty  puncheon  pews,  for  a 
"spelldown."  Back  and  forth,  from  side  to  side,  the  master 
pronounced  words  to  be  spelled.  The  one  who  misspelled 
his  word  took  his  seat.  The  spelldown  lasted  until  only  one 
speller  remained  standing. 

But  Master  Borun  also  asked  much  more  than  correct 
spelling.  The  word  must  be  correctly  pronounced,  both 
before  and  after  spelling  it.  It  must  also  be  spelled  and  pro- 
nounced a  syllable  at  a  time.  As  each  new  syllable  was 
spelled,  it  must  be  pronounced  by  itself,  first,  and  then  pro- 
nounced with  all  the  syllables  that  had  gone  before.  Like 
this: 
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Master  Borun:  Mississippi 

Mentor:  Mississippi — Capital  M  is — mis;  s  i  s — sis;  Mis- 
sis; sip — sip;  Mississip;  pi — pi;  Mississippi.  Mississippi 
is  the  name  of  the  largest  river  in  the  United  States. 

The  "playspell"  came  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half.  You  could  stand  several  boxings,  with- 
out crying,  by  just  thinking  about  playspell — and  good  rea- 
son why.  The  playground  was  the  deep  woods  that  stood  all 
about.  Through  it  ran  a  creek.  Wild  grape  vines  that 
dangled  far  down  from  the  tall  trees  were  strong  enough 
for  a  boy  to  cling  to.  With  a  hard  push  from  behind,  he 
could  go  sailing  out  over  the  creek  and  land  upon  the  far 
side.  Nuts  and  flowers  were  everywhere,  free  for  the  pick- 
ing. A  boy  could  chase  a  squirrel,  and  pursue  it  up  a  tree. 
He  could  scare  up  a  rabbit  in  the  underbrush,  and  run  after 
it  until  he  was  breathless.  Besides  there  were  all  sorts  of 
good  things  to  eat,  waiting  to  be  picked  and  eaten:  wild 
crab-apples  and  grapes,  paw-paws,  persimmons,  strawberries 
and  blackberries. 

Because  the  master  stayed  indoors,  a  boy  could  do  exactly 
what  he  liked  to  do  best.  Many  a  little  lad  like  Mentor,  re- 
membering a  sick  Pappy  at  home,  spent  his  playspell  hunt- 
ing game.  In  winter  they  ate  lunch  before  they  went  out  to 
play.  But  in  mild  weather  they  ate  outside,  wherever  they 
liked  to  go  best — down  by  the  boulders  along  the  creek, 
into  the  woods  to  some  grassy  knoll,  or  even  up  some  high 
tree.  From  such  a  lookout  a  boy  could  see  hill  after  hill, 
forested  and  shining,  and  dream  anything  he  pleased,  free 
from  rules. 

In  winter  there  was  skating  on  the  frozen  creek,  and 
sledding  down  its  steep  banks  on  some  tree  branch,  split 
and  smoothed  with  the  master's  ax.  The  ax  always  stood 
outside  the  schoolhouse  door  where  Master  Borun  had  left 
it,  after  chopping  wood  enough  to  heat  the  schoolhouse 
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from  sunup  to  sundown.  In  the  clearing  before  the  school- 
house  there  was  many  a  merry  game  of  "Fox  and  Geese." 
Playing  this  made  a  wonderfully  fine  circle  in  the  snow, 
with  a  dozen  diameters,  hitting  true  at  the  center. 

And  there  was  "Prisoner's  Base!"  What  a  game  for  a  boy! 
It  had  come  down  from  old  England  and  is  still  with  us, 
played  in  various  ways  and  given  various  names,  probably 
the  most  common  being  "dare  base."  Here  is  the  way 
Mentor  and  the  other  blab-school  scholars  played  it  in  the 
year  1808:  After  choosing  sides,  players  stood  opposite  each 
other,  a  few  yards  apart.  One  or  more  then  ran  out,  from 
one  side,  giving  the  dare,  "You  can't  catch  me!"  If  one  was 
caught  by  the  opposite  side  before  he  got  back  to  his  line, 
then  he  became  a  "prisoner"  and  had  to  stand  on  the  "pris- 
oner's base,"  a  spot  decided  upon  before  the  game  started, 
situated  to  one  side  of  the  playing  area.  Thus  he  was  barred 
from  taking  any  further  part  in  the  game,  unless  someone 
from  his  side  was  able  to  run  to  him,  touch  him,  and  the 
two  got  back  to  their  line  without  being  touched  by  an 
opponent.  If  they  returned  safely,  the  prisoner  was  "lib- 
erated" and  free  to  re-enter  the  game.  The  game  ended, 
finally,  when  all  on  one  side  had  been  made  prisoners. 
Many  still  call  this  very  game  "Prisoner's  Base."  When  Mas- 
ter Borun  appeared  at  the  Church-house  door,  shouting, 
"Books!  Books!"  everyone  came  running.  After  having  so 
much  fun,  who  wanted  a  whipping  for  being  late  in  line? 

Even  though  school  held  such  long  hours,  Mentor  and 
Minerva  studied  at  home,  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  Except 
when  someone  was  very  ill,  candles  were  too  expensive  to 
be  used.  Of  course  there  was  no  paper  or  pencil,  not  even 
a  slate.  They  slipped  out  lengths  from  the  wood,  handily 
stacked  by  the  fireplace  to  stoke  the  fire  during  the  night. 
White  and  shining,  and  only  rarely  not  smooth,  split  wood 
made  a  fine  surface  to  write  upon.  Little  pieces  of  charcoal, 
(burned  wood),  cooled  from  the  fire,  made  large,  very  black 
marks  on  this  wood.  But  no  matter  how  nice  the  written 
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problems  looked,  into  the  fire  the  wood  would  have  to  go. 
No  wonder  small  minds  remembered  so  well.  They  had  to, 
for  they  couldn't  look  a  second  time  to  see  what  answer  they 
had  gotten. 

As  soon  as  duties  and  lessons  were  done,  they  went  off  to 
bed,  climbing  up  to  the  attic — they  called  it  "cockloft" — 
by  a  ladder,  pegged  to  the  wall  and  leading  up  through  a 
small  square  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin.  The  cockloft 
had  no  windows,  so  it  was  dark.  But  it  was  not  very  cold, 
because  the  warm  chimney  of  the  fireplace  ran  up  through 
it.  Besides,  they  never  shed  their  stockings  or  all  of  their 
clothes,  just  the  outside  ones.  Then  they  jumped  onto  the 
featherbed  that  lay  on  the  floor,  and  covered  themselves 
with  bearskin  and  buffalo  robes.  It  was  not  wise  to  lie 
awake,  even  a  little  while.  In  the  morning  they  would  have 
to  get  up  while  the  stars  were  still  shining,  to  get  to  school 
by  sunup. 

Like  his  Pappy,  Mentor  wore  deerskin  breeches  and 
jacket,  and  a  coonskin  cap  with  a  coon  tail  as  ornament. 
His  mother  made  them  all,  just  as  she  made  his  undercloth- 
ing. That  was  made  of  heavy  red  woolen  cloth  and  felt  very 
itchy  in  spring  and  fall.  His  mother  made  his  shoes,  too.  She 
did  this  by  using  a  circular  piece  of  deerskin  for  each  shoe. 
Mentor  set  his  foot  in  the  exact  center  of  a  piece,  all 
straightened  and  smoothed  out  on  the  floor  and  showing  the 
holes,  every  inch  or  two  around  the  edge,  which  Pappy  had 
made  with  his  awl.  Mammy  carefully  folded  the  deerskin 
upward,  and  snugly  fitted  it  about  Mentor's  ankle.  When 
she  had  it  pleated  and  puckered  just  so,  she  tied  it  securely 
about  his  ankle  with  a  thong — a  narrow  strip  of  deerskin — 
which  she  ran  in  and  out  of  the  awl  holes.  That  made  a  fat, 
funny-looking  pouch  that  didn't  much  resemble  a  shoe. 
Then  she  wet  the  leather  and  patted  it  into  the  shape  of 
Mentor's  foot.  The  hardest  part  came  next,  and  that  was 
Mentor's  job.  He  had  to  sit  still  in  the  sun  until  the  leather 
dried  in  the  shape  of  his  foot. 
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That  was  a  time  made  to  order  for  cutting  a  child's  hair. 
Drying  shoepacks — as  this  sort  of  footgear  was  called — and 
getting  his  hair  cut  were  inconveniences.  Luckily  they  did 
not  happen  but  twice  a  year — spring  and  fall.  And,  thank 
goodness,  a  boy  didn't  have  to  have  that  awful-nice  thing, 
a  bath — he  called  it  "a  wash  all  over" — but  twice  a  year, 
too.  His  mother  sewed  him  into  his  red  woolen  underwear 
in  the  fall  and  cut  him  out  of  it  in  the  spring,  as  was  the 
frontier  custom. 

Mentor  never  had  wished  for  anything,  except  boots. 
Boots  like  Pappy 's.  Shoepacks  were  warm,  but  they  wetted 
through,  in  slushy  weather,  before  he  was  half  way  to 
school.  If  the  weather  turned  colder  by  night  and  the  shoe- 
packs  had  not  dried  out  all  day,  a  boy  could  freeze  his  feet, 
going  home.  Mentor  had  frozen  one  foot  badly,  though  not 
that  way.  One  of  his  shoepacks  had  caught  in  a  wide  crack 
between  two  of  the  puncheons  that  made  the  Church-house 
floor.  For  punishment  he  had  to  wiggle  his  foot  free  and 
leave  his  shoepack  in  the  crack,  and  be  whipped  besides  for 
being  so  heedless  as  to  get  his  foot  caught  in  a  crack.  Hop- 
ping home  on  his  one  shod  foot,  he  froze  the  other. 

Mentor's  happiest  times  were  when  the  three-day-preach- 
ings were  held  at  their  cabin.  Then  whole  deer  were  roasted 
over  the  roaring,  dooryard  fires.  Neighbor  families  came 
and  brought  their  children  with  them.  Oh,  you  had  to  be 
perfectly  quiet  while  the  preaching  was  going  on.  Mentor, 
"squinched"  in  between  Pappy  and  Grand  Sir,  couldn't 
have  moved  much  if  he  had  tried.  But  preaching  always 
ended  in  time  for  a  good  romp  before  dinner;  that  is,  morn- 
ing preaching  did.  Children  were  excused  from  afternoon 
preaching  and  given  the  duty  of  turning  the  spits  in  the 
dooryard,  and  not  burning  the  meat,  either.  At  big  preach- 
ings there  might  be  a  deer,  a  pig,  half  a  dozen  wild  turkeys, 
all  roasting  at  once.  That  kept  children  busy,  gathering 
wood  to  keep  so  many  fires  going,  besides  turning  the  spits 
and  basting  the  meat  as  it  browned. 
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Such  excitement  never  was,  such  fun,  as  when,  near  sun- 
down, the  men  dragged  in  puncheon  benches  and  tables 
until  the  one  room  of  the  cabin  was  jammed.  Neighbor 
women  unpacked  their  panniers  and  added  cold  roast  pos- 
sum, roast  goose,  squirrel  and  grouse  to  the  feast.  They 
sliced  their  "new  goody,"  which  is  our  white  wheat  bread, 
and  set  out  great  dripping  gourdsful  of  wild  honey  and 
maple  sugar,  and  baskets  of  doughnuts. 

In  such  a  press  nobody  paid  attention  to  a  boy's  table 
manners.  A  boy  could  eat  until  his  jaws  ached  from  chew- 
ing. Oh,  how  sleepy  he  was  then,  as,  with  a  dozen  other 
children,  he  went  scrambling  up  the  ladder  to  the  cockloft. 
Here  mothers  had  ready  plenty  of  featherbeds  and  robes  to 
keep  everybody  warm.  The  children  had  been  warned  to 
"go  right  off  to  sleep,"  and  usually  they  did.  But  there  were 
always  a  few  who  stayed  awake  to  tickle  each  other  and 
giggle,  and  feel  shivery-safe  when  the  catamounts  and 
wolves  came  caterwauling  and  howling  about  the  cabin,  and 
the  winter  wind  wailed.  Grown  folks,  below,  were  listening 
to  the  longest  sermon  yet.  The  preacher's  loudest  words 
could  be  heard  plainly,  even  through  the  buffalo  robes. 
Mentor  was  almost  too  happy  to  go  to  sleep.  There  would 
be  two  more  days  of  preaching,  just  like  this  one  had  been! 


IV 

Mentor  Is  Dismissed  from 
Blab-School 


Grand  Dame  worried  because  Mentor  did  not  grow  very 
fast.  She  said  he  was  much  too  short,  much  too  lean  for 
eight.  He  himself  worried  about  this  too.  But  he  worried 
more  because  his  unruly  thatch  of  red  hair  just  wouldn't  lie 
flat,  no  matter  how  much  bear's  grease  he  doused  on  it. 
Besides,  he  was  now  more  freckled  than  a  wild  turkey's  egg. 
All  this  embarrassed  him,  and  people  mistook  that  embar- 
rassment for  shyness.  These  things,  troublesome  as  they 
were,  were  not  what  made  him  unwilling  to  talk  to  anyone 
very  long,  or  listen  to  their  talk. 

The  truth  was  that  he  preferred  thinking  to  talking  or 
listening,  and  you  can't  do  much  thinking  when  you're 
talking  or  others  are  talking  to  you.  At  least,  not  his  kind 
of  thinking.  He  made  a  game  of  asking  himself  a  hard  ques- 
tion, then  trying  to  think  out  the  answer.  Sometimes  he  suc- 
ceeded in  answering  it  himself,  but  not  usually,  because 
he  asked  very  hard  questions,  like,  "Are  there  really 
witches  and  goblins?"  Or,  "Are  souls  of  wicked  but  dead 
people  shut  up  in  wild  cattle?  Wild  cattle  went  bawling 
through  the  forest,  pawing  the  earth,  shaking  their  long 
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horns  and  pursuing  any  small  boy  who  was  unlucky 
enough  to  meet  them.  Most  folks  were  like  Mammy.  She 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  souls  of  wicked  dead  people  inside 
the  cattle  that  made  them  act  so  frighteningly. 

He  had  thought  and  thought,  but  still  he  didn't  under- 
stand many  things  around  him.  Once  he  had  seen  a  man 
whipped  at  the  whipping-post  in  the  courthouse  dooryard, 
just  for  stealing  a  pig.  He  was  whipped  on  his  bare  back 
until  blood  streamed  down  it.  Yet  white  people,  who  owned 
slaves,  chained  them  together  and  herded  them  to  the  fields 
to  work,  as  if  they  had  been  horses,  lashing  them  on  their 
bare  backs  as  they  went.    And  slave  drivers  went  unpun- 

'  Mentor  had  heard  his  Uncle  Nat,  the  judge,  sentence 
grown  men  to  forty  lashes  for  profanity.  Profanity,  of 
course,  was  wrong.  But  why  didn't  anybody  do  anything  to 
save  the  poor  man  when  a  mob  stoned  him,  right  in  front 
of  the  courthouse?  The  man  had  only  refused  to  join  the 
militia.  He  had  kept  crying  out,  "I  have  too  many  childer 
to  feed!  I  must  work,  not  drill!" 

But  Mentor  did  not  always  ponder  such  hard  questions 
as  these  He  forgot  all  about  them  when  duties  included 
hunting  duck  eggs  or  wild  berries.  He  could  watch  the 
squirrels  playing  and  the  little  wild  rabbits  nibbling  green 
lush  leaves  in  some  open  patch  in  the  woods.  Often  an  otter 
would  splash  into  the  creek  in  such  a  comical  fashion,  he 
had  to  laugh.  And,  always  on  such  trips,  he  took  his  fine 
new  book  with  him,  because  it  was  his  great  treasure.  In  it 
were  pictures  of  pleasant  and  comical  things,  and  all  the 
animals  and  birds  talked!  That  seemed  right.  Any  boy 
could  understand  what  animals  meant,  even  if  they  did 
make  only  odd  sounds  that  iveren't  at  all  like  words. 

Aesop's  tables  was  his  very  own,  wonderful  book.  It  was 
doubly  precious,  because  his  Mammy  and  Pappy  had  given 
it  to  him  after  Master  Borun  had  called  at  the  cabin  to  say 
that  another  teacher  must  be  had  for  Mentor.  Mentor,  he 
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had  said,  had  learned  all  he  could  teach  him.  The  day 
Pappy  brought  the  book  home  from  Greensburg  was  the 
happiest,  so  far,  for  the  "red-headed  runt,"  as  the  big  boys 
at  blab-school  called  Mentor.  Besides  being  so  skinny  and 
runty  and  freckled  and  red-headed,  Mentor  still  limped  a 
little  from  that  frozen  foot,  especially  when  he  ran.  So,  to 
the  little  girls  at  blab-school,  he  was  'hop-toad." 

But  Mentor  had  his  precious  book.  And  he  would  not 
have  to  go  back  to  the  cruel  schoolmaster,  as  his  teasers 
would.  The  book  was  so  small  it  fitted  into  his  pocket.  He 
could  stop  looking  for  eggs,  a  minute,  or  put  down  his 
berry-gourd  and  rest  on  a  stump.  He  could  open  the  book 
and  read,  once  more,  that  marvelous  inscription  which  the 
bookseller  had  written  in  it  for  Pappy.  He  could  admire  all 
those  fine  flourishes  and  curlycues  of  the  writing: 

William  Mentor  Graham 

from 
his  father  and  Jus  mother 

for 
good  behavior  and  lessons 

But  he  never  forgot  that  he  must  finish  his  duty  before 
reading  a  word  of  the  stories.  Back  would  go  the  book  into 
his  pocket.  He'd  pick  up  the  round-bottomed  egg-basket 
Mammy  had  woven,  and  finish  hunting  for  duck  eggs  in  the 
rest  of  the  nooks  and  little  caves  along  the  creek.  Or  he 
would  tackle  the  berry-patch  with  new  vigor,  and  work 
without  stopping  until  his  berry-gourd  was  filled.  Berries 
were  easy  to  find,  growing  right  out  where  anybody  could 
see  them.  But  ducks  did  lay  their  eggs  in  the  oddest  places! 
Usually  they  were  so  hidden  by  reeds,  even  sharp  eyes 
missed  seeing  them  the  first  time  they  looked.  Sometimes 
they  were  way  back,  under  some  rocky  ledge  of  the  creek 
bank,  and  Mentor  had  to  lie  on  his  stomach  to  get  them, 
easing  them  out  slowly  with  a  crooked  stick. 

The  book  had  been  a  wonderful  gift,  but  not  the  most 
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wonderful.  He  would  never  forget  that  morning  when 
Pappy  took  him  out  to  show  him  the  new  black  colt  first, 
then  tell  him  that  it  was  his  to  keep!  Soon  the  little  fellow 
was  Following  Mentor  wherever  he  went,  whether  at  work 
or  play.  Because  Mentor  sometimes  gave  him  a  nibble  of 
maple-sugar,  the  colt,  Blackie,  soon  learned  to  poke  his  nose 
in  Mentor's  pocket  to  see  if  there  was  any  sugar  this  time. 
The  colt  grew  so  much  faster  than  Mentor  that  the  boy 
didn't  seem  to  be  growing  at  all.  On  Mentor's  ninth  birth- 
day, Pappy  let  him  ride  Blackie  bareback  for  the  first  time. 
Only  rich  folks  rode  with  saddles.  Certainly  Mentor  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  little  saddle  for  a  little  boy.  But 
when  spring  came  he  could  hitch  Blackie  to  the  little  sled 
Pappy  made  for  his  eldest  son,  and  haul  his  little  firkin  of 
maple  sap  behind  Pappy's  big  sled  that  held  two  large 
wooden  tubs  of  sap. 

Although  he  was  undersized,  Mentor  was  expected  to  do 
all  a  normal-sized  boy  of  nine  could  do.  His  playtime  grew 
less  and  less.  Because  he  was  the  eldest  child,  his  father  left 
him  in  charge  of  the  place  when  he  went  away  on  long 
hunts,  often  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  While  Pappy  was  away, 
Mentor,  as  "man  of  the  household,"  must,  of  course,  take 
down  the  heavy  gun  and  go  into  the  woods  to  shoot  some- 
thing for  the  pot.  Even  at  eight  he  had  hoed  his  big  boy's 
share  of  the  garden-patch.  Now,  before  breakfast,  he  must 
run  to  the  garden,  pull  or  dig  up,  and  fetch  back  such  vege- 
tables as  Mammy  wanted  for  the  day's  food.  Alwrays,  after 
supper,  he  must  stir  the  mush  over  the  fire,  bubbling  in  the 
greal  iron  pot,  in  preparation  for  breakfast.  Mammy  would 
brown  slices  of  mush  in  fat  and  sprinkle  maple  sugar  on 
them,  and  although  they  ate  that  every  morning  for  break- 
fast it  always  tasted  good. 

Mentor  liked  after-supper-time,  though.  After  the  mush 
was  put  by,  he  could  shell  corn  or  beans,  while  Mammy 
and  Minerva  kept  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  whirring  and 
thumping   away,    until    time    for   bed.    Sometimes   he   and 
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Minerva  taught  the  other  children — there  were  four  more 
by  now — the  verses  Master  Borun  had  set  them  to  learn  by 
heart  at  blab-school;  sometimes  Bible  verses  Grand  Dame 
had  set  Minerva  and  Mentor  to  learn  at  home.  Minerva 
wasn't  going  to  school,  since  Mentor  had  been  dismissed. 
But  they  remembered  the  school  songs  and  verses,  and  said 
or  sang  them  together.  Once,  when  they  walked  into  Greens- 
burg  together,  they  made  up  their  own  words  for  a  song  and 
made  the  tune,  too.  Pappy  was  away,  hunting,  and  Mammy 
needed  tea,  so  she  sent  them.  That  was  before  Mentor's 
colt,  Blackie,  was  strong  enough  to  carry  double. 

After-supper-time  was  the  time,  too,  when  Mammy  sang 
her  ballads.  She  wTould  sing  the  same  one  over  and  over, 
until  the  children  had  learned  it.  As  a  child,  Mammy  had 
come  with  her  parents  from  Ireland.  But,  unlike  her  parents, 
she  had  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Still, 
she  knew  dozens  of  Irish  ballads,  mostly  about  warlocks  and 
witches — shivery  stories  of  bewitch ings  and  killings  and 
being  haunted  by  ghosts.  Mammy  believed  all  of  them  were 
letter-true.  She  also  thought  that  it  was  her  "bounden  duty" 
to  teach  her  children  to  believe  in  them,  too.  Children  must 
learn  that  if  a  man  hangs  his  wife,  he  must  expect  to  be 
haunted  by  her  ghost  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  their  own 
sake,  children  must  know  what  happens  to  people  who  steal. 

Everywhere — at  home,  at  school,  and  at  church — Mentor 
was  ruled  by  fear.  He  hurried  home  in  fear  of  wild  cattle 
filled  with  ghosts  of  wicked  dead  people.  He  had  pored 
over  his  lessons  at  school  in  fear  of  Master  Borun's  beatings. 
He  did  his  home  duties  with  utmost  promptness  and  care, 
for  fear  of  awful  punishment  from  God,  if  he  failed  in  either 
prompt  obedience  or  careful  work.  If  he  failed  he  would 
be  "wicked  in  God's  sight,"  everybody  believed. 

His  one  relief  was  in  reading  poetry.  Nobody  thought 
that  wicked.  In  fact,  everybody  liked  poetry,  and  many  even 
tried  to  make  their  own.  Wrinkled  little  Grand  Dame 
was  one  of  these.  As  she  sat  working  at  her  spining  wheel, 
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she  made  up  rhymed  stories  and  tunes  for  them,  singing 
them  as  she  worked.  Her  song-stories  were  all  about  her 
own  girlhood  in  a  farawTay  place  called  The  Monongahela 
— in  Pennsylvania — and  about  a  Revolutionary  War  when 
soldiers  fought  a  battle  on  her  father's  farm,  on  Hogan's 
Creek,  in  Caswell  County,  North  Caroliny.  It  was  a  treat 
to  hear  Grand  Dame.  Mentor  was  willing  to  do  extra  duties, 
and  thus  earn  the  privilege  of  walking  up  the  creek  to  her 
cabin  to  visit  her.  He  liked  her  songs  better  than  Mammy's. 

Mentor  had  never  heard  such  a  word  as  overwork.  His 
skinny  arms  could  swing  the  big  ax  and  tote  in  enough 
wood  to  last  Mammy  all  next  day,  when  he'd  be  hunting. 
He  could  turn  the  big  auger  to  pierce  holes  in  the  oxens' 
wooden  yoke.  Deerskin  thongs,  run  through  the  holes,  at- 
tached the  oxen  to  the  clumsy  wooden  plow.  But  Mentor 
could  not  plow.  In  order  to  plow,  you  had  to  weigh  enough 
to  hold  the  plow  against  the  ground  and  point  its  tip  in. 
Pappy  said  that  Robert  would  make  a  plow-boy  long  before 
Mentor.  In  a  pinch,  Mammy  and  Minerva  plowed,  when 
Pappy  was  sick,  or  away  from  home.  Not  big  fields,  just 
little  patches  where  Pappy  had  cleared  away  a  few  trees. 
Because  Mentor  couldn't  plow  was  the  precise  reason  why 
he  had  to  hoe  so  much.  The  rows  were  rarely  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  long,  but  oh,  how  long  they  seemed  to  a  boy 
whose  arms  ached  from  lifting  the  heavy  hoe,  over  and  over, 
from  sunup  till  the  call  to  dinner.  There  was  a  patch  of 
turnips  and  a  "tater"  and  a  "punkin"  and  cabbage  patch, 
also  a  patch  of  "new-country  taters" — sweet  potatoes.  But 
the  patches  of  corn  and  flax  and  mustard  were  really  small 
fields. 

And,  of  course,  the  new  baby  that  arrived  regularly  had 
to  be  sung  to  and  rocked.  Dried  corn-husks  had  to  be  plaited 
into  ropes  from  which  Mammy  made  'shoe  mats."  These 
were  small  oval  rugs  to  lay  outside,  on  the  doorstep,  and 
just  inside  the  door.  You  scuffed  the  mud  from  your  shoe- 
packs  on  these  mats  and  had  to  be    'mighty  sartin"  to  get 
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every  bit  of  it  off.  Mammy  liked  a  clean  cabin  and  she 
couldn't  have  that  with  six  "childer  luggin'  in  dirt  on  their 
feet  faster'n  a  body  can  shove  it  back  out  with  a  broom." 

Mammy's  broom!  It  was  exactly  like  a  broom  from  one 
of  her  witch  tales.  She  made  it  herself  from  broom  plants 
cut  from  the  broom  patch.  Grand  Dame's  mother  had 
brought  seeds  of  the  plant  over  from  Ireland.  Seeds  saved 
each  year  had  been  planted  to  grow  broom  plants  for  the 
next  year.  The  broom  handle  was  a  straight,  strong  cane 
from  the  wild-cane  tangle  on  the  nearby  hill.  Mammy 
notched  the  cane,  all  around  one  end  of  it,  for  she  could  use 
a  Barlow  knife  as  well  as  any  man.  Next  she  tied  the  broom 
plants  to  this  handle,  a  few  at  a  time,  making  each  bunch 
firm  by  tying  leather  thongs  tightly  about  them  at  the 
notches.  After  sufficient  bunches  had  been  secured  firmly — 
enough  to  make  a  round  broom,  a  foot  or  more  through — 
the  uneven  twigs  of  the  dried  broom  plants  were  trimmed 
off  at  both  top  and  bottom.  All  the  broom  needed  was  a 
witch  and  a  black  cat. 

Mentor  learned  to  make  brooms.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
make  a  good  one,  and  Mammy  would  accept  no  other  kind. 
But  while  he  worked  at  a  broom,  he  was  learning  poetry 
"by  heart."  Grand  Dame  had  loaned  him  her  poetry  book 
and  he  kept  the  book  open  beside  him,  but  never  touched 
it  because  he  daren't  get  a  smudge  on  it  from  his  broom- 
making.  If  he  did,  she  would  never  loan  it  to  him  again. 
Her  poetry  book  was  Grand  Dame's  most  prized  possession, 
and  she  kept  it,  with  the  Bible,  in  the  center  of  the  mantel 
in  her  best  room. 

Ever  since  Master  Borun  had  dismissed  Mentor  from  his 
blab-school,  Mammy  and  Pappy  had  "been  in  a  dither." 
What  could  they  do  now  about  educating  their  eldest  son? 
Who,  around  there,  knew  more  than  Master  Borun?  Tuition 
at  the  New  Athens  Academy,  at  Greensburg,  was  much 
more  than  they  could  afford  to  pay.  At  last  Pappy  set  out 
one  morning,  headed  for  his  brother  Robert's  cabin,  thirty 
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miles  away.  Didn't  know  how  long  he'd  be  gone,  he  said. 
Might  have  trouble  finding  the  place. 

Some  weeks  before,  Mentor  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
Uncle  Robert,  at  his  father's  request.  Pappy  had  scratched 
what  he  thought  was  his  name,  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
Mammy  had  made  her  X,  and  Mentor  had  signed  her  name 
for  her  after  the  X.  Mentor  owned  a  goose-quill  pen.  Master 
Borun  had  given  it  as  a  prize  to  his  best  learner,  that  last 
day  Mentor  had  attended  blab-school.  The  paper  Mentor 
had  used  for  the  letter  had  been  part  of  the  prize,  too.  It 
was  a  long  letter,  and  they  worked  on  it  a  little  every  day, 
for  many  days,  when  Pappy  came  in  for  a  rest-spell  and 
brought  Mentor  along. 

The  letter  had  taken  five  of  the  six  precious  sheets  of 
paper.  After  it  was  finished,  it  was  Mammy's  sure  fingers 
that  had  done  the  rest.  She  had  folded  that  last  sheet  of 
paper  into  a  small,  square  envelope,  folded  the  letter  and 
put  it  inside,  then  sealed  it  securely,  using  the  white  of  an 
egg  for  mucilage.  To  make  it  doubly  secure  she  sealed  it  out- 
side with  little  drips  of  melted  wax,  falling  sparsely  from 
the  one  small  candle  she  had.  Then  Mentor  had  addressed 
the  envelope,  and  Pappy  had  taken  it  to  Greensburg  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  postmaster.  Pappy  had  taken 
the  last  pence  from  his  wallet  and  offered  them  to  the  post- 
master to  pay  for  the  letter's  transportation.  But  they  had 
been  refused.  People  who  received  letters,  the  postmaster 
said,  not  those  who  sent  them,  must  pay  the  postage. 

Alter  that  they  had  waited  patiently  for  an  answer.  Every 
time  Pappy  went  to  town,  he  asked  if  it  had  come.  But  it 
never  did.  The  reason — they  learned  afterward — was  be- 
cause Uncle  Robert  Graham  had  never  received  his  letter. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  he  was  an  itinerant  (traveling) 
doctor.  He  traveled  from  one  town  or  country  cabin  to 
another  to  care  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  He  did  have  a 
cabin  of  his  own  where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  Frances, 
between  trips,  and  Pappy  was  hunting  for  it. 
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But  Pappy  did  not  know  of  the  missent  letter  that  morn- 
ing, when  he  struck  out  to  find  Robert's  cabin,  jogging  off 
on  Blackie.  Blackie's  mother  was  a  tired,  workbent  old 
horse,  that  could  plow  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  was  not  good 
for  such  a  long  journey  over  rough  trails.  Pappy  went  this 
way  and  that,  asking  all  those  he  met  if  they  knew  where 
Robert  Graham  lived.  Finally  he  arrived,  as  he  reported 
afterward,  "in  the  right  neck  of  the  woods."  Even  then  he 
had  to  hunt  and  hunt,  and  ask  and  ask.  But  at  last  he  came 
to  the  right  place.  Scaring  up  deer  before  him,  he  reached 
the  cabin,  climbed  down,  and  rapped  at  the  door. 

Only  Frances,  Robert's  wife,  was  at  home.  She  said  Robert 
was  making  his  rounds,  and  wouldn't  be  back  this  month 
or  next.  But  she  promised  she'd  tell  him  all  about  Mentor, 
just  as  Pappy  had  told  her,  as  soon  as  Robert  returned.  But, 
in  reason's  name,  if  the  boy  was  as  smart  as  all  that,  why 
couldn't  he  come  to  live  with  them,  and  let  her  book-taught 
husband  teach  him?  And  she  had  another  argument.  Surely 
Jeremiah  Graham  knew,  she  said,  that  a  childless  woman 
like  herself  was  disgraced  both  in  the  sight  of  man  and  of 
God.  Taking  Mentor  to  mother  might  mend  her  standing. 
Anyway,  she'd  surely  tell  Robert  about  Mentor. 
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Though,  finally,  it  all  happened  as  Aunt  Frances  hoped  it 
would,  the  family  on  Big  Brush  Creek  first  had  to  wait 
patiently  for  many,  many  weeks.  They  had  almost  given  up 
hope  when  Uncle  Robert  Graham  came  riding  up  to  the 
cabin.  Mentor  was  in  the  near  field,  hoeing,  when  he  saw 
his  uncle,  though  at  that  moment  the  boy  had  no  idea 
who  the  man  was.  He  had  never  seen  him,  only  heard  how 
smart  he  was  in  books.  But  the  boy  wondered  if,  maybe, 
this  might  be  his  uncle,  so  he  dropped  his  hoe  and  came 
running. 

As  he  came  up,  puffing,  to  where  the  visitor  had  reined 
in  his  horse,  the  man  said,  "If  you're  Jeremiah  Graham's 
son,  I'm  your  Uncle  Robert."  He  reached  down  his  hand 
in  such  a  cordial  fashion  that  Mentor  liked  him  at  once. 
Taking  the  offered  hand,  he  shook  it  awkwardly  and  said, 
with  his  best  bow,  "Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Sir.' 
Feeling  both  glad  and  sorry,  Mentor  led  the  way  to  the 
cabin.  No  boy  ever  lived  who  longed  more  than  he  to  know 
what  was  inside  of  books.  But  because  he  had  written  the 
letter,  he  knew  exactly  what  was  in  it.  He  knew  his  Uncle 
Robert  had  come  about  a  new  teacher  for  himself,  and  un- 
easily he  surmised  that  a  new  teacher  would  not  be  coming 
to  him.  He  would  have  to  do  the  going— probably  a  long 
wav    from    home.    That    thought    frightened    him.    Leave 
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Mammy  and  Pappy  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
beloved  cabin?  Go  away  from  the  blessed  woods,  where  he 
so  loved  to  roam  and  think? 

So,  as  soon  as  greetings  were  over,  and  before  anyone  had 
a  chance  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  a  new  teacher,  Mentor 
burst  out,  "Pappy,  pappy!  Don't  make  me  go  away!  Oh, 
don't,  don't!" 

Pappy  frowned,  shook  his  head,  uncertainly,  then  quickly 
went  on  talking  of  other  things,  comical  things  that  made 
everybody  laugh.  He  told  his  brother,  Robert,  how  he  had 
followed  every  deer  trail  "this  side  the  mountaings  afore  I 
sighted  that  cabin  of  yourn,  scarin'  up  enough  deer  to  feed 
the  hull  state." 

That  night,  after  all  the  children  were  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  Uncle  Robert  proposed  that  Mentor  be  allowed  to 
live  with  him  and  his  wife,  Frances,  and  Mammy  and  Pappy 
accepted  his  offer  gratefully. 

All  next  day  Mentor  begged  not  to  go,  even  though  he 
kept  liking  his  big  uncle  better  and  better,  chiefly  because 
Uncle  Robert  did  not  urge  him  to  go  at  all.  It  was  a  hard, 
long  day  of  wanting  to,  and  not  wanting  to  go. 

After  supper  Mammy  took  Mentor  by  the  shoulders,  and 
smiled  at  him  the  way  she  always  did  to  help  him  through 
hard  duties.  "Son,"  she  said,  "your  Mammy  and  Pappy  is 
plain  ignorant  because  they  had  no  book  larnin'.  We  cain't 
keep  on  bein'  proud  of  you,  son,  if  you  stay  here,  fergittin' 
all  you  larnt.  You  larnt  a  sight,  son,  but  not  what  it  takes 
yet  to  make  a  teacher." 

My,  how  hard  that  was!  Mentor  bit  his  lip  to  keep  from 
crying.  Somehow  he  managed  to  smile  back  at  Mammy,  and 
say,  "I'll  go,  then,  Mammy — if  I  can  come  home  once  in  a 
while — occasionally."  Yes,  at  nine,  Mentor  Graham  spoke 
that  well  to  his  parents  who,  because  of  his  example,  were, 
themselves,  learning  to  speak  much  better  than  they  had 
spoken  when  Mentor  was  a  baby.  Mammy,  Pappy,  and 
Uncle  Robert  all  promised  solemnly  that   Mentor  could 
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come   home,   now  and   then.   "The   taster  you   learn,   the 
oftener,"  Uncle  Robert  added,  and  gave  Mentor  such  a  big- 
man  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  he  didn't  cry  at  all.  Besides, 
he  wasn't  going  to  have  to  go  right  off  with  Uncle  Robert  to- 
morrow. His  uncle  said  he  would  need  a  little  more  time  to 
make  arrangements  lor  his  new  godson  at  his  own  cabin,  and 
Mammy  said  Mentor's  clothes  would  need  looking  to  first. 
After  Uncle  Robert  left,  Mammy  took  her  best  bolt  of 
cloth  out  of  the  press  and  made  Mentor  a  pair  of  breeches 
and  a  coat.  She  made  him  a  pair  of  new  deerskin  breeches 
and  a  coat  with  red  fringes.  Always  before,  Mentor  had 
worn  his  Pappy's  cut-down  clothing.  He  wondered  what  one 
boy  would  do  with  so  many  clothes,  all  new.  And  even  two 
new  suits  were  not  all.  When  Mammy  came  back  from  a 
mysterious   trip  she  had  made  alone,   on  horseback— not 
to    Greensburg,    but    way    north    to    Elizabethtown— she 
brought  back  a  "store  coat,"  for  Mentor,  "to  wear  only  to 
church-day  meetin'."  It  was  the  first  store  coat,  made  espe- 
cially for  a  boy,  that  Mentor  had  ever  seen.  Not  even  many 
men  he  knew  had  store  coats.  Uncle  Nathaniel  Owens  did, 
and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Greensburg,  and  his  Uncle  Robert. 
But  Preacher  Matthews  and  Master  Borun  wore  deerskin. 
Besides  the  store  coat  Mammy  had  news,  but  it  was  only 
commonplace  she  thought.  But  Mammy's  news  turned  out  to 
be  some  of  the  best  the  whole  world  was  to  know  to  its  profit. 
Because  she  had  been  so  cold,  Mammy  had  had  to  stop  at 
Tom  Lincoln's  cabin,  nine  miles  up,  both  going  and  coming 
from  Elizabethtown.  She  had  stopped  to  warm  her  foot- 
mantle.  Women  rode  sidewise  on  a  horse,  then,  and  their  full 
lindsey-woolsey  skirts  would  have  billowed  out  in  the  wind 
and  made  them  colder  than  they  did  get— which  was  cold 
enough,   certainly — but   they  had  adopted  the  fashion  of 
wearing  foot-mantles.  This  garment  was  similar  to  a  small 
shawl  and  was  of  heavy  wool  and,  much  longer  than  it  was 
wide.   It  was  wrapped  about  the  waist  and  folded  down, 
tucking  in  the  feet. 
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During  her  stop  on  the  way  to  Elizabethtown,  Mammy 
had  "done  what  a  body  could  do  for  such  distress"  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  On  her  stop,  on  the  way  back.  Mammy  had  found 
a  new  little  black-haired  baby  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  arms,  a 
baby  that  had  already  been  named.  They  had  named  him 
Abraham,  ""after  his  grandpap  who  was  kilt  by  Injuns." 

Mentor  did  not  cry  when  he  left  home.  Everybody  else 
was  so  happy,  because  of  his  chance  to  learn,  that  they  kept 
him  from  being  sad.  Uncle  Robert,  who  had  come  back  for 
him,  boosted  him  up  into  the  pillion  with  such  a  funny 
flourish  that  Mentor  laughed.  Uncle  Robert  sprang  to  the 
saddle.  "I'll  be  back  with  this  red-headed  imp  for  a  visit 
quicker  than  you  can  shell  a  corn-cob,"  he  said,  and  quirted 
his  horse  into  a  splendid  trot.  All  that  long  ride  Uncle 
Robert  kept  up  his  comical  talk  and  antics.  So,  of  course, 
Mentor  did  not  cry  at  all! 

He  was  almost  happy,  living  in  the  new  cabin  with  Aunt 
Frances.  Uncle  Robert  was  going  off  on  a  short  jaunt.  Before 
he  left  he  had  assigned  Mentor  both  duties  and  lessons,  all 
of  which  were  to  be  completed  by  the  time  the  doctor  re- 
turned. It  was  almost  like  home.  Mentor  was  sent  to  cut 
and  carry  in  wood,  every  evening,  enough  to  last  the  next 
day.  Morning  and  evening  he  slung  a  milking  gourd  over 
his  arm,  by  its  grapevine  bail,  and  went  out  to  bring  up  the 
cows  and  milk  them.  Aunt  Frances  was  kind,  and  he  grew 
very  fond  of  her  because  of  that.  She  never  scolded,  or  boxed 
ears,  or  switched  bare  legs.  She  made  doughnuts — she  called 
them  "' wonders" — and  let  him  eat  all  he  wanted.  All  this. 
together  with  two  new.  very  pleasant  duties,  kept  his  home- 
sickness at  bay.  most  of  the  time. 

Since  it  was  early  spring,  one  of  his  new  duties  was  to 
keep  the  dooryard  fire  burning  all  night,  as  well  as  all  day. 
This  was  for  the  comfort  of  lambs  that  were  being  born.  He 
also  was  allowed  to  help  spoon  gruel  into  newborn  lambs,  if 
their  mothers  had  died,  or  wolves  had  killed  them.  Pappy 
had  never  tried  to  raise  sheep.  There  were  still  too  many 
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wolves  on  Big  Brush  Creek,  he  thought.  So  these  were  the 
first  sheep  and  lambs  Mentor  had  ever  helped  tend.  He 
loved  to  cuddle  the  shivering  little  lambs  and  to  help  feed 
them,  then  set  them  down  gently  in  the  pen  by  the  door- 
yard,  with  the  other  baby  sheep  and  their  mothers.  How 
happy  and  proud  he  was  to  bob  up,  when  Aunt  Frances 
called  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  out  and  put 
more  wood  on  the  fire.  The  sleepy  little  lambs  would 
stretch  and  bleat,  and  come  wobbling  on  their  unsteady 
legs,  sticking  their  noses  through  the  fence  for  his  caresses! 

He  had  many  delightful  times,  besides.  None  better  than 
when  a  cow  wras  missing  at  night  and,  gun  on  shoulder,  he 
went  in  search  of  her.  Every  little  while  he'd  stop  to  listen 
for  the  tinkle  of  her  bell,  then  go  on  to  the  next  opening 
in  the  wroods.  My,  how  he  could  scuff  through  stones  and 
fallen  branches  now!  The  first  thing  Aunt  Frances  had  done 
was  to  take  him  into  town  and  buy  him  a  pair  of  shiny  boots 
with  polished  brass  toe  guards.  So  he  walked  hard,  as 
big  steps  as  he  could  take.  That  way,  a  wolf  might  think 
he  was  a  man.  The  cow  was  usually  found.  She  had  been 
slow  in  coming  home  only  because  she  was  loitering  to  eat 
more  grass.  But  once  Mentor  shot  a  wolf  that  had  a  cow 
cornered  against  a  rail  fence,  and  was  coming  in  close  for 
the  kill. 

Aunt  Frances'  beans  and  hominy,  fried  mush  with  molas- 
ses, her  johnny-cakes  and  ash-cakes  tasted  just  like  Mammy's. 
Aunt  Frances  helped  him  grease  his  hair.  It  really  was  much 
better  since  she  took  him  to  town  for  a  barber  haircut. 
But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was  that  Mentor  had 
his  own  room.  That  was  what  Uncle  Robert  had  had  "to 
arrange  for."  It  was  brand-new,  but  built  especially  for  a  not 
very  homesick  little  boy.  But,  sometimes,  he  couldn't  go 
to  sleep,  right  away,  there  in  the  middle  of  that  huge  four- 
poster  bed,  and  tucked  in  with  bright  colored  wool  coverlets 
Aunt  Frances  had  woven.  He  did  wish  he  had  his  brother, 
Robert,  to  sleep  with  him.  Robert  had  been  named  after 
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Uncle  Robert,  and  he  was  going  to  be  a  doctor,  too,  when 
he  grew  up — if  Mammy  and  Pappy  could  manage  it. 

The  next  most  wonderful  thing  was  that  the  list  of  things 
a  boy  might  do  that  were  wicked  was  not  nearly  as  long  as 
at  home.  Here  he  could  whistle  on  the  Lord's  Day.  He  could 
even  whittle!  He  could  go  roaming  in  the  wildwood  on  that 
day,  too,  any  time  he  felt  like  it.  And,  if  he  picked  straw- 
berries and  brought  them  home,  he  was  praised,  not 
switched  for  it.  Not  just  a  loan,  but  for  his  very  own,  Uncle 
Robert  had  given  him  a  Barlow  knife,  the  night,  he  had 
arrived.  Later  he  had  shown  Mentor  how  to  carve  little  toys 
with  it,  to  take  back  to  the  family  on  Big  Brush  Creek  the 
first  time  he  went  to  visit.  One  of  the  drawers  in  the  big 
chest  in  Mentor's  room  had  a  good  many  things  in  it  already. 
Something  for  everybody:  wooden  dolls  and  guns  for  the 
children;  candle-holders  for  Mammy,  and  an  inkwell  for 
Pappy. 

However,  Mentor  did  commit  one  very  wicked  act.  He 
had  thought,  a  good  many  times,  that  if  he  were  going  to  be 
a  teacher,  or  even  just  a  farmer,  he  would  have  to  learn 
to  do  what  all  grown  people  did — smoke.  Pappy  and  Mammy 
smoked  "terbacker,  jest  outen  the  patch,"  in  pipes  they 
made  from  hollowed-out  corn-cobs  and  willow  twigs.  Sixteen 
was  the  age  Pappy  had  set  when  Mentor  might  smoke.  Aunt 
Frances  did  not  smoke,  but  Uncle  Robert  smoked  long 
black  things  he  called  "see-gars." 

Smoking  looked  easy  to  do.  Surely  a  boy  could  teach  him- 
self how,  without  anybody  telling  him.  One  day,  when  Uncle 
Robert  left  a  half-smoked  cigar  lying  on  the  fence  by  the 
cow  shed,  Mentor  decided  to  try  it.  He  made  sure  he  had 
his  flint,  and  then  he  sauntered  off  toward  a  nearby  cane- 
brake  which  seemed  a  splendid  location  for  his  trial.  After 
each  failure  at  smoking,  he  went  deeper  into  the  cane.  Why 
couldn't  he  do  it?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  flint,  the  cigar,  or 
himself?  Maybe  he  would  need  help,  after  all.  He  felt  a 
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little  sick  at  his  stomach.  Maybe  he'd  better  go  back  to  the 
cabin.  He  started — in  the  wrong  direction. 

Wild  cane  is  gone  from  Kentucky  now.  Then  it  grew  in 
rampant  thickets,  often  twenty  feet  high,  and  covering  miles 
in  area.  Mentor  went  and  went,  but  could  find  no  way  out 
of  the  canebrake.  After  a  few  hours  his  courage  gave  out, 
because  he  knew  by  then  that  he  was  lost.  Shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  did  no  good.  Crying  didn't,  either.  After 
trying  both  until  he  was  worn  out,  he  got  back  on  his  feet 
again,  and  began  to  struggle  through  the  cane  with  all  his 
strength.  The  strong  cane  shot  so  high  up  and  was  so  thick 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  the  stars  that  were  out  now. 

For  hours,  but  far  out  of  his  hearing,  Aunt  Frances  had 
been  wildly  ringing  the  dinner  bell,  hoping  some  distant 
neighbor  would  hear  and  come  to  help  her  search  for  the 
boy.  Uncle  Robert  had  shot  off  his  gun,  over  and  over,  hop- 
ing Mentor  would  be  within  hearing  distance,  and  would 
find  his  way  by  going  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came.  Mentor  might  have  heard  it,  if  he  had  been  in  the 
more  open  woods,  or  if  his  hearing  hadn't  been  almost  gone 
in  that  one  ear  Master  Borun  had  boxed  so  often.  Besides, 
all  his  struggling,  slow  and  painful  as  it  was,  was  only  lead- 
ing him  farther  and  farther  away  from  home.  All  night  long 
he  took  turns  at  shouting  and  trying  to  struggle  forward. 
He  was  sleepy,  but  always  when  he  thought  he'd  lie  down 
and  sleep  a  little,  a  wolf  would  howl  or  a  bobcat  wail,  and  he 
would  try  to  run.  But  he  could  scarcely  put  one  foot  before 
the  other,  he  was  so  worn  out,  fighting  his  way  through  the 
cane. 

When  the  east  began  to  lighten  with  sunrise  he  could 
make  out  something  ahead.  Trees!  Maybe,  at  last,  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  cane!  And  that  is  just  what  he  did — came 
out  into  a  clearing.  But  it  was  unfamiliar,  and  he  felt  more 
lost  than  ever.  He  went  on  to  the  highest  hill  in  sight,  and 
climbed  it.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  from  there  that 
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was  familiar.  Then  he  made  out  a  wisp  of  smoke,  curling  up 
above  the  tree  tops.  As  it  grew  lighter  he  made  out  a  cow — 
two — three — why,  they  were  Uncle  Robert's  cows!  Having 
found  his  bearings,  he  started  home,  taking  great  care  and 
going  far  out  of  his  way  to  skirt  that  terrifying  cane.  By  rest- 
ing every  little  while,  and  by  keeping  close  watch  for  the 
mossed  north  side  of  tree  trunks,  at  almost  dinner  time  he 
came  out  into  the  clearing  where  Uncle  Robert's  cabin 
stood. 

But  nobody  was  at  home.  They  and  the  neighbors  were 
miles  away  to  the  north,  hunting  for  Mentor.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  looking  in  the  cane,  because  they  knew  that 
Mentor  was  a  boy  who  loved  to  stroll  in  the  woods.  Now  it 
was  Mentor  who  rang  the  dinner  bell  with  all  his  might. 
Then  he  had  a  fine  idea.  He  ran  to  his  room.  From  the 
drawer  in  the  big  chest  he  snatched  the  whistle  he  had  made 
for  his  brother  Robert,  came  out,  climbed  a  tree,  and  blew 
the  whistle.  It  was  so  shrill  a  whistle  the  searchers  heard  it. 

When  Uncle  Robert  came  home.  Mentor  quaked  with 
fear.  My,  what  a  thrashing  he  would  get!  Uncle  Robert  was 
frowning,  and  he  passed  Mentor  without  looking  at  him. 
But  Aunt  Frances  grabbed  him  and  kissed  him  until  he  was 
breathless,  she  was  so  glad  he  was  safe.  All  that  afternoon 
Mentor  waited  for  Uncle  Robert  to  punish  him,  as  hard 
as  he  knew  he  deserved.  But  his  uncle  did  not  even  speak 
to  him. 

That  night,  after  Mentor  was  in  bed,  Uncle  Robert  came 
into  his  room.  He  set  down  the  lighted  candle  he  carried, 
then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  big  four-poster  bed.  "Mentor,'' 
he  said.  "I  can't  have  you  frightening  your  Aunt  Frances  like 
this.  She's  going  to  have  to  stay  in  bed  a  week  to  recover 
from  her  fright  today.  The  worst  part  of  it  is,  I  have  to  start 
on  my  long  itinerary  tomorrow.  I  have  thought  all  afternoon 
what  will  be  best  to  do.  I  have  decided  to  take  you  with 
me,  so  that  you  can  be  kept  track  of.  You'll  have  lessons,  all 
day  long,  in  the  pillion,  back  of  me,  on  horseback." 
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Instead  of  punishment — this}  Mentor  sprang  up  and 
hugged  his  uncle.  The  boy  had  seen  only  his  own  cabin  and 
his  uncle's  and  Grand  Dame's,  and  Greensburg  and  once, 
Elizabethtown.  Now  he  would  get  to  see  many  cabins  and 
towns,  maybe  cities,  even.  And  new  creeks,  too,  and  rivers — 
maybe  even  the  Mississippi!  It  was  more  joy  than  he  could 
stand — and  all  for  being  so  wicked! 

"Why  don't  you  thrash  me?"  he  demanded.  He  felt  that 
things  would  be  better  if,  somehow,  he  could  pay  for  all  this 
trouble  he  had  caused  these  dearly  loved  people.  And  then, 
because  Uncle  Robert  wouldn't  thrash  him,  he  burst  out 
crying  so  hard  that  Aunt  Frances  came  running  to  stop  a 
thrashing  that  surely  must  be  going  on. 


VI 
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Next  morning  they  started  out.  Uncle  Robert  had  been 
spending  much  time,  these  last  few  days,  packing  saddle- 
bags and  panniers  with  all  he  would  be  needing  on  this,  his 
longest  trip.  In  Kentucky,  in  1809,  people  in  the  country 
lived  so  far  apart  and  towns  were  so  small  that  the  doctors 
went  to  the  people,  instead  of  the  people  coming  to  them. 
The  doctor  would  stop  at  every  house  on  his  route,  and 
would  treat  anybody  who  chanced  to  be  ill.  That  done,  he 
went  to  the  barnyard  to  treat  any  ill  or  injured  animals. 
Frontier  livestock  suffered  much  from  poison  weeds  and 
wild  animal  attacks. 

The  commonest  trouble  was  called  cattle-knee,  a  condi- 
tion of  stiff  knees  caused  by  deep  wounds  made  by  attacking 
wolves.  The  wolf  always  aims  to  lame  its  prey  at  the  knee, 
so  severely  that  the  animal  cannot  use  its  forelegs.  Made  al- 
most helpless,  it  is  much  easier  to  kill.  There  were  plenty 
of  bear-claw  wounds,  too.  These,  if  infected  as  they  often 
were,  could  disable  an  ox  or  plow  horse  and  make  it  useless 
to  its  owner.  Animals  also  suffered  from  frostbite,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  ailments  peculiar  to  themselves. 

A  doctor  went  upon  his  rounds  with  as  much  regularity 
as  possible,  and  thus  people,  knew,  within  a  week  or  two, 
when  to  expect  him.  That  was  why  frontier  men  and  women 
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had  to  doctor  themselves,  and  their  children  and  animals, 
much  of  the  time.  Women  knew  much  about  healing  herbs, 
but  they  also  practiced  many  superstitions,  supposed  to 
cure  the  sick.  Most  women,  back  in  the  lonely  cabins,  knew 
what  to  do  if  their  children  had  measles,  or  whooping  cough, 
or  "lung  fever,"  as  they  called  pneumonia.  They  knew  what 
to  do  for  snake  bite,  and  goring  by  angry  cattle,  and  wolf 
lacerations.  Among  the  ailments  Doctor  Robert  treated  in 
people  were  broken  bones,  wild  animal  lacerations,  boils 
and  carbuncles,  bad  teeth  and  rheumatism,  poor  eyesight 
and  chilblains.  Sometimes  he  luckily  arrived  in  time  to  help 
some  woman  through  childbirth,  but  not  often.  Usually,  in 
such  cases,  women  had  to  help  each  other. 

Now,  on  the  start  of  one  of  these  journeys,  Mentor  was 
quaking  all  over,  more  from  excitement  than  from  the 
chilly  air.  As  Aunt  Frances  tucked  her  warmest  foot-mantle 
about  his  legs,  he  told  her  he  wished  she  could  go,  too.  He 
felt  sorry  for  her  when  she  kissed  him  good-by.  He  had  many 
good  reasons  to  know  how  dearly  she  loved  him.  Now  she 
would  have  to  stay  by  herself  again,  many  long  weeks,  be- 
cause he  had  been  such  a  bad  boy. 

Uncle  Robert  clucked  to  the  horse,  and  off  they  went. 
Not  at  a  gallop,  nor  even  a  trot.  The  horse  had  too  heavy  a 
burden  to  do  more  than  walk  briskly.  The  panniers  were 
stuffed  with  the  doctor's  medicines  and  instruments,  his 
saddle-bags  were  heavy  with  books.  The  doctor  was  a  large 
heavy  man;  besides,  the  horse  had  to  carry  those  extra 
pounds  of  Mentor's  weight.  There  was  no  road,  only  a  trail. 
Often  they  had  to  go  around  a  tree,  fallen  across  the  trail, 
or  a  boulder.  So  safety  also  made  them  travel  at  a  walk. 
Even  so,  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  cabin  and  of 
Aunt  Francis,  looking  so  little  and  lonely  back  there,  as  she 
waved  good-by. 

By  the  next  day,  however.  Mentor  had  little  time  to  be 
sorry  for  his  aunt,  and  to  scold  himself  for  being  so  bad. 
fhis  new  country  they  had  come  to  was  so  different  from 
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what  he  knew — a  land  without  trees,  except  along  streams. 
That  part  of  Kentucky  is  still  called  The  Barrens,  just  as  it 
was  then.  Mentor  marveled  at  the  long,  low  hills,  covered 
with  nothing  but  tall,  waving  grass,  already  browning  from 
autumn  frosts.  Grouse  flew  up  in  great  bevies,  cackling  in 
the  wind.  But  the  most  miraculous  thing  was  the  size  of 
the  sky.  Never  before  had  Mentor  seen  so  much  of  it.  And 
he  could  see  far  across  the  country,  so  much  farther  than 
he  saw.  following  trails  through  woods. 

If  ever  there  was  another  boy  in  the  world  who  went  to 
school  and  studied  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  I've  never  heard 
of  him.  Uncle  Robert,  turning  his  head  so  that  Mentor 
would  be  sure  to  hear  with  his  good  ear,  put  one  question 
after  another,  those  first  two  days,  trying  to  find  out  what 
Mentor  knew  well,  what  not  so  well,  and  what  not  at  all. 
Mentor  could  answer  right  up  to  many  questions,  and  in 
a  way  that  made  his  uncle  laugh  with  satisfaction.  Why, 
the  little  red-headed  imp  was  even  smarter  than  his  pappy 
had  bragged.  Mentor  knew  he  was  pleasing  his  uncle  and 
he  did  his  best,  thinking  out  and  answering  correctly  a  lot 
of  things  he  had  never  before  thought  of  at  all.  But,  better 
than  that,  every  little  while  the  doctor  would  say,  "Now, 
it's  your  turn.  You  ask  me  questions  and  I'll  give  you  an- 
swers." In  blab-school,  Mentor  would  have  liked,  often, 
to  ask  Master  Borun  questions.  But  that  despot  had  ruled 
out  questions  by  anyone  but  himself. 

Those  first  two  days  Mentor  learned  enough  to  make  his 
head  feel  like  bursting.  Bursting  with  information  and 
bursting  with  happiness.  When  he  climbed  down  off  the 
horse  that  second  night  he  rushed  up  to  his  uncle  and  gave 
the  man's  legs  a  tremendous  hug.  Then  how  the  big  man 
did  laugh!  This  trip  was  going  to  be  the  best  trip  a  man 
ever  took — and  he  had  been  worrying  about  just  how  much 
of  a  nuisance  this  godson  might  turn  out  to  be! 

Things  fell  into  a  kind  of  program.  Each  morning  as 
they  started  off,   the  doctor  would  say,   "Well,   lad,  what 
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shall  it  be  today?  Something  left  over  from  yesterday  you 
don't  quite  understand?  Better  speak  up,  if  there  is.  Be- 
cause if  you  don't  ask  me — pop  goes  the  weasel! — I'll  ask 
you!" 

So  there  they  go — we  can  almost  see  them:  a  huge,  black 
haired  man  in  deerskins  and  boots  and  a  round  fur  cap 
t rimmed  in  coon  tails.  Behind  him,  in  the  pillion,  his  feet 
tucked  in  with  a  bright  blue  foot-mantle  so  that  the  brass 
tips  of  his  boots  just  barely  show,  is  Mentor,  the  skinny 
little  red-head,  dressed  just  like  his  uncle,  even  to  the 
coon-tail  on  his  cap.  The  boy's  face  is  as  red  as  wind  and 
weather  can  make  it,  but  not  red  enough  to  hide  those  big 
freckles.  He  has  almost  forgotten  he  has  freckles,  because 
nobody  had  teased  him  about  them  since  he  came  to  Uncle 
Robert's.  His  hair  is  fairly  manageable  now,  too,  since  Aunt 
Frances  has  helped  him  every  day  with  it.  But  still  there 
is  a  stray  lock  or  two  peeking  out  from  under  his  cap.  It 
is  a  cap  she  made  for  him  and  fits  snugly,  holding  most  of 
the  hair  down.  Back  home,  on  Big  Brush  Creek,  an  eldest 
son  inherited  his  Pappy's  old  cap  that  was  so  much  too 
large  for  him,  it  slipped  around  and  down  over  his  ears — 
sometimes,  even  over  his  eyes! 

Today  the  doctor  is  drilling  his  godson  in  multiplying 
rapidly — in  his  head,  of  course.  Who  could  write,  atop  a 
jogging  horse?  Besides,  not  even  the  doctor  is  rich  enough 
to  afford  paper.  For  many  minutes  the  doctor  has  been 
silent,  thinking  up  this  one: 

How  many  deerskins  will  a  man  have  to  pay  for  twelve 
and  one  half  acres  of  land,  if  land  is  selling  at  27  deerskins 
an  acre?  Now  he  turns  in  his  saddle  and  shoots  this  prob- 
lem at  the  boy.  Mentor  takes  it  with  a  grin,  though  he 
knows  it  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  boy  think  long  and 
hard  to  be  certain  he  has  the  right  answer.  Of  course,  Uncle 
Robert  won't  box  his  ears  if  he  should  make  a  mistake  in 
his  calculation  and  answer  up  with  the  wrong  sum  of  skins. 
But  he  will  give  him  ten  more  problems,  as  hard,  or  harder. 
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unless  he  gets  the  right  answer.  So  for  a  long  time  the  horse 
jogs,  and  the  man  and  boy  ride  in  silence. 

If  Mentor  is  doing  as  he  has  been  taught,  this  is  what  is 
going  on  in  his  mind,  over  and  over,  several  times,  to  make 
sure  he's  right:  12  times  7  are  84 — put  down  the  four,  and 
carry  the  eight.  12  times  2  are  24,  and  8  to  carry  are  32 — 
that  makes,  altogether — 3,  2,  4 — three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  One  half  of  27  is  13i/2.  324  plus  131/4?  Together  they 
make  .  .  .  337 1/2  deerskins.  But  to  Mentor  that  answer 
looks  unreasonable,  because  nobody  he  has  ever  known 
ever  had  that  many  deerskins.  Except  Grand  Sir.  And  that 
was  a  long  time  ago. 

Grand  Sir  had  so  many  because  he  had  come  to  Kentucky 
with  the  Long  Hunters — long  before  Pappy  was  born.  All 
these  men  had  salted  down  2300  deerskins  in  a  cave,  be- 
cause they  were  too  heavy  to  carry  home,  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  That  was  too  many 
skins,  even  for  pack  horses  to  carry.  Uncle  Robert  clucks 
to  his  horse,  warns  him  to  be  careful  as  he  picks  his  way 
among  the  big  boulders  in.  the  brook  they  are  fording.  But 
he  doesn't  terrify  his  pupil  by  calling  him  a  blockhead,  or 
telling  him  he  is  slower  than  Moses,  as  Master  Borun  would 
have  done  when  a  pupil  took  such  a  long  time  as  this  to 
answer.  Finally  Mentor  tugs  at  the  coon-tail  on  his  uncle's 
cap.  "Is  that  what  land  is  worth,  right  now?"  he  wants  to 
know. 

Doctor  Robert  chuckles  with  satisfaction.  His  godson  is 
sharper  than  a  locust  thorn!  He  turns  in  his  saddle  and 
smiles  down  at  the  solemn-faced  boy.  "Probably  not  any 
more,  lad,  deer  being  so  scarce,  and  money  a  bit  com- 
moner," he  answers.  Mentor's  face  breaks  into  a  smile  of 
relief  and  he  answers  the  problem  as  children  were  taught 
to  answer,  in  those  days,  "A  man  will  have  to  pay  337 ]/2 
deerskins  for  \2]/2  acres  of  land,  if  land  is  worth  27  deer- 
skins an  acre." 

"Yes,  so  he  will,"  the  doctor  says,  as  if  talking  to  a  man, 
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'but  it  would  be  too  high  a  price,  wouldn't  you  say,  W.  M.?" 
He  always  calls  Mentor  W.  M.  when  he  is  proud  of  him. 
Doctor  Robert  waits  a  few  minutes,  knowing  so  well  how 
Mentor  loves  to  be  teased.  Then  he  turns  in  his  saddle, 
gives  his  nephew  a  comical  wink  that  screws  up  one  side 
of  his  face  and  they  both  laugh.  Such  a  silly,  impossible 
problem!  This  makes  Mentor  feel  as  proud  and  happy  as 
if  Aunt  Frances  had  kissed  him.  Mammy  never  kissed — not 
after  a  child  was  five  years  old.  A  child  was  too  big,  after 
that,  she  thought,  to  be  kissed.  Kisses  were  for  babies. 

Uncle  Robert  is  the  nicest  man  in  the  world.  He  pre- 
tends to  forget  all  about  mental  arithmetic  and  begins 
talking  at  a  great  rate  about  the  woods  they  are  passing 
through.  He  knows  the  name  of  everything — trees,  ani- 
mals, birds,  flowers,  bushes,  streams.  Even  when  leaves  are 
off  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  animal  fur  is  changing  color 
with  the  new  winter  coat.  Mentor  tries  to  remember  it  all 
because  he  knows,  "sure  as  shootin'  "  his  uncle  will  ask 
him  everything  tomorrow.  Luckily  for  him,  the  flow  of  talk 
stops,  just  when  Mentor  is  becoming  terribly  confused  by 
his  uncle's  strange,  long  words. 

Now  the  man  jumps  off  the  horse  and  signals  Mentor  to 
get  down,  too,  and  follow  him.  Soon  he  stops.  "Shin  up 
that  tree  to  the  second  branch  to  the  left,  and  find  out  what 
that  thing  is,  up  there,"  he  commands,  pretending  to  be 
very  stern.  This  is  playspell,  Mentor  knows,  and  bound  to 
be  fun.  Doctor  Robert  holds  the  foot-mantle  that  Mentor 
yanks  off  and  lets  Mentor  lean  on  him  while  the  boy  is 
scrabbling  out  of  his  boots.  One,  two  tries — and  up  Mentor 
goes.  Up  and  up,  for  the  tree  is  at  least  twenty  feet  high, 
before  it  begins  to  branch.  Now  he's  at  the  first  branch. 
But  it's  to  the  right.  Grunt,  pull,  heave — and  here  it  is, 
that  second  branch  to  the  left.  Mentor  finds  himself  staring 
directly  into  the  face  of  a  great,  gray  owl.  "It's  an  owl,"  he 
yells  down. 

Well,  what  k-i-n-d?"  the  doctor  squeals,  and  makes  a 
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funny  face — "You're  a  boy,  but  you  don't  answer  to  boy! 
He's  got  a  name,  same  as  you  have.  Find  out  what  it  is!" 

Mentor  is  used  to  this  kind  of  a  game.  He  turns  back 
to  the  big  bird.  "What's  your  name?"  he  asks  it,  and  gig- 
gles, knowing  what  he  must  say  next — guess  what  the  name 
is.  "Plymouth?  You  look  like  a  Plymouth  Rock  chicken." 

"No-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho!"  the  doctor  hoots,  crossly,  for  the 
owl.  "Wh-a-a-a-t's  on  prison  window-ow-ow-ow-s?" 

"Bars?"  Mentor  yells  down,  promptly,  then  looks  right 
back  at  the  owl,  pretending  he  has  asked  him,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"Bar-ar-ar-ar-ar-ed  Owl-l-l-l-'s  my  na-me,"  says  Robert- 
the-owl. 

"Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  Mentor  tells  the 
owl  and  doffs  his  cap.  The  game  is  over.  Mentor  slides 
down  the  tree,  pulls  on  his  boots,  wraps  on  his  foot  mantle 
and  waits  until  his  uncle  is  up  in  his  saddle.  Using  his 
uncle's  stirrup  and  his  uncle's  strong  right  hand  as  aids, 
Mentor  is  back  in  the  pillion  and  off  they  go  again,  this 
time  with  the  boy  repeating  the  names  of  the  presidents, 
vice-presidents  and  cabinet  members,  who,  thus  far,  have 
served  his  country,  the  United  States  of  America,  now  only 
thirty-five  years  old. 

That  night  there  is  a  new  reason  for  a  reading  lesson. 
The  campfire  flickers  more  than  the  fireplace  at  home,  so 
the  campers  have  to  wait  now  and  then  for  the  fire  to  burn 
up  bright  enough  to  read  by,  after  more  wood  has  been 
thrown  on.  But  our  freckled  red-head  who  can  read  his 
Aesop's  Fables  clear  through,  without  missing  a  word — 
and  who  can  spell  every  word  in  the  book  too — he's  just 
plain  stumped  by  this  book  his  uncle  has  asked  him  to  read 
from. 

And  no  wonder.  It  is  Doctor  Graham's  doctor  book.  The 
cover  says,  "Treatise  Of  The  Human  Body,  Its  Ills,  Their 
Causes  and  Cures,  With  Apothecary's  Dosages  For  Chief 
Diseases  Of  Humankind — all  that,  just  the  title.  It  is  the 
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very  book  which  Mentor  saw  his  uncle  studying  so  hard, 
at  that  last  house  they  visited  today.  The  sick  man  there 
had  stumped  the  doctor.  Doctor  Robert  didn't  know  what 
disease  the  man  had,  so  of  course  he  couldn't  leave  him 
any  medicine.  The  poor  old  man  had  said  he  was  cold  and 
hot,  by  spells;  sometimes,  at  once,  he  was  both  cold  and 
hot.  His  face  was  as  yellow,  probably,  as  the  face  of  the 
Chinese  man  Mentor  had  read  about  in  Uncle  Robert's 
geography. 

Tonight's  reading  lesson  skips  all  over  this  book.  Mentor 
reads  and  stumbles  over  big  words,  Doctor  Robert  says 
them  for  him,  but  doesn't  wait  to  have  him  pronounce 
them,  too,  as  usual.  But  Mentor  can't  get  head  or  tail  of 
what  he's  reading,  and  he's  glad  to  have  the  doctor  suddenly 
take  the  book  and  begin  reading  to  him.  The  doctor  skips 
here  and  there,  leaves  sentences  unfinished,  frowns,  shakes 
his  head,  finally  closes  the  book  and  gives  up.  He  can't  find 
out  about  this  thing  that  made  the  old  man  sick.  Both 
travelers  are  thinking  about  the  poor  man,  burning  up  with 
fever,  and  shivering  at  the  same  time,  back  there,  alone  in 
his  cabin,  under  his  mangy  old  buffalo  robe.  Finally  the 
boy  jumps  awake,  for  he  has  been  dozing  because  the  fire 
is  so  warm  and  he  is  so  tired  and  sleepy,  and  his  Uncle 
Robert  hasn't  said  anything  for  such  a  long  time.  His  uncle's 
laugh  must  have  waked  him.  The  man  is  still  laughing. 
Mentor  snuggles  up  to  him  and  gives  him  a  big  hug.  k 'Guess 
we'll  be  backtracking,  tomorrow,  W.  M."  he  says.  "Back  to 
that  man.  The  Lord's  bound  to  tell  me  what  to  do." 


VII 

Mentor  Goes  Home  to 
Work  for  Pappy 


Except  when  the  two  itinerators  chanced  to  arrive  at  a  cabin 
at  nightfall,  they  camped  out,  on  this  long  journey  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles.  Because  it  was  so  hard  for  Mentor 
to  tell  recesses  from  lessons,  sometimes  he  thought  he  learned 
fastest  and  learned  more  kinds  of  things  when  they  sat 
before  their  camp  fire.  They  just  talked  to  each  other, 
mostly,  then.  That  was  when  Uncle  Robert  always  called 
his  nephew  *W.M."  That  made  the  boy  so  proud  and  happy 
he  told  his  uncle  all  his  secret  thoughts.  He  guessed  that 
what  his  uncle  was  telling  him  was  the  same  kind  of  thing, 
too. 

Usually  by  the  time  the  fire  had  sunk  into  a  deep  bed  of 
glowing  coals,  they  had  finished  with  such  talk.  The  doctor 
would  take  charred  twigs  from  around  the  edge  of  the  fire 
before  he  piled  on  more  dry  wood.  On  the  smooth  side  of 
a  piece  of  light-colored  bark  he  would  write  down  the  names 
of  most  of  the  things  they  had  seen  and  talked  about  that 
day.  He  made  beautifully  shaped  letters,  all  of  one  size,  so 
that  his  writing  looked  as  even  and  true  as  lines  of  printed 
words  in  a  book.  Of  course  it  was  easy  to  read.  After  he  had 
written  each  name,  he  read  it,  and  Mentor  said  it  after  him. 

48 
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When  the  bark  was  rilled  with  words,  he  gave  Mentor  a  clean 
piece  and  Mentor  wrote  the  words,  slowly  and  carefully, 
taking  much  pains  with  each  letter.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  read  the  names  to  his  uncle.  By  that  time  the  fire  would 
be  low  again,  and  the  travelers  so  weary  they  would  lie 
down  to  sleep. 

They  bunked  down,  together,  upon  a  bed  of  small 
branches  they  had  cut  and  arranged  earlier.  To  one  side, 
close  to  the  doctor,  lay  his  loaded  gun,  to  be  reached  easily 
and  quickly  if  wild  animals  threatened.  Few  ever  did.  Ani- 
mals do  not  like  fire,  and  the  doctor  was  up  several  times 
during  the  night  to  keep  the  fire  going.  Many  a  wild  thing 
may  have  peered  at  the  sleepers  from  a  distance,  but  the 
travelers  never  suffered  any  harm,  though  twice  the  doctor 
had  to  fire  in  the  direction  of  a  bobcat  to  make  it  do  its 
yowling  out  of  hearing. 

Getting  ready  for  bed  was  easy.  They  just  kicked  off  their 
boots;  then  they  snuggled  under  their  one  buffalo  robe. 
This  was  many  years  before  people  knew  about  insulation, 
though  the  buffalo  had  always  known  it.  His  hair  interlaced 
in  such  a  way  that  it  kept  him  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  He  had  outside  insulation.  Not  even  Doctor  Robert 
knew  about  that,  but  both  he  and  Mentor,  like  all  frontier 
grown-ups  and  children,  knew  from  experience  that  one 
buffalo  robe  was  warmer  than  all  the  wool  covers  you  could 
pile  on. 

After  a  spell  of  lessons,  the  man  had  the  habit  of  telling 
the  boy  stories.  Hours  did  not  seem  so  long,  nor  a  boys'  legs 
so  stiff,  when  stories  were  going  on,  as  they  plodded,  mile 
alter  mile,  through  thickets  and  swamps  and  meadows.  They 
followed  trails,  or  climbed  trailless  hills  and  forded  streams. 
His  uncle  did  not  say  so,  but  Mentor  soon  discovered  that 
the  better  his  lessons  were,  the  more  the  stories  that  would 
iollow.  His  favorite  was  about  Grand  Sir  and  those  rotted 
deerskins — until  he  heard  another  story  about  Grand  Sir. 
I  hose  Long  Hunters  had  come  farther  west,  and  stayed 
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longer  in  Kentucky  than  had  that  Daniel  Boone  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much.  It  was  the  Long  Hunters  who  had 
named  the  rivers  he  and  the  doctor  were  crossing  and  re- 
crossing:  Nolynn  River1  and  Lynn  Camp  Creek;  Caney 
Creek  and  Russell  Creek  and  Skaggs  Creek.  They  had  called 
that  largest  river  they  had  seen  Louisa  River,  but  now 
people  referred  to  it  as  the  Kentucky  River.  No-Lynn  and 
Lynn  Creek  had  been  named  for  Benjamin  Lynn,  Grand 
Dame's  very  own  brother. 

The  rotting  deerskins  was  a  good  story,  but  this  new  kind 
of  a  story  prickled  a  boy's  spine  with  pride.  Mentor  soon 
found  that  Doctor  Robert  knew  an  endless  number  of  such 
tales— "history  stories,"  he  called  them.  All  about  how  the 
first  comers  had  built  block  houses,  connected  with  sharp- 
ened tree-trunk  picket  fences,  to  keep  out  Indians.  Another 
of  Grand  Dame's  brothers,  William  Lynn,  had  gone  up 
north  into  the  Illinois  Country  as  a  spy  under  George  Rog- 
ers  Clark.  Another  time,  William  had  hauled  gunpowder 
all  the  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Pitt.  He  had  rafted  it i 
upstream  against  the  mighty  currents  of,  first,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  then  of  the  Ohio  River.  That  gunpowder  had1 
turned  the  righting  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  in  the  Revolu- 1 
tionary  War  that  had  ended  in  the  freedom  of  people  in  this 
part  of  the  New  World.  They  had  named  their  new  country^ 
The  United  States  Of  America. 

It  seemed  to  Mentor  that  nearly  everybody  had  been  a 
hero  in  those  days,  as  brave  as  his  very  own  Mammy.  He  told 
his  uncle  that.  "Somebody  forgot  to  latch  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  and  in  came  two  snarling  bobcats.  Mammy  told  us  all 
to  get  behind  her,  quick,  and  she  grabbed  her  broom  and 
pounded  those  wildcats  till  they  were  glad  to  hustle  out  oi 
there.  And  she  was  all  by  herself.  Those  other  women  you. 
told  about— there  were  twenty  of  them.  My  Mammy's 
braver  than  they  were." 

1  Creek  and  River  were  spelled  differently.  No  Lyn  for  the  creek;  Nolinn,  Nolir 
or  Nolvn  for  the  river — author. 
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It  was  the  women  at  Bryant's  blockhouse  he  meant.  When 
Indians  came  to  attack  the  blockhouse,  no  men  were  at 
home.  They  were  on  a  long  hunt.  The  supply  of  water 
was  gone.  By  a  clever  ruse  the  women  decided  to  make  the 
Indians  believe  the  men  had  returned.  They  took  their 
buckets  and  went,  singing,  outside  of  the  blockhouse  and 
on  to  the  spring,  rilled  their  buckets  and  returned,  still 
singing.  The  scheme  worked.  Feeling  sure  the  men  had 
returned,  and  not  wanting  to  match  arrows  with  lead,  the 
Indians  went  off  without  molesting  the  women,  or  even 
trying  to  storm  the  enclosure. 

Doctor  Robert  had  brought  along  several  books.  When 
the  day's  demands  had  tired  both  teacher  and  pupil  too 
thoroughly  to  work  at  lessons  in  the  evening,  the  doctor 
would  read  aloud  from  one  of  these  books.  Usually,  from 
.  I  History  of  Europe.  Mentor  couldn't  tell  which  stirred  him 
more:  what  those  long-ago  men  in  the  history  book  did,  or 
what  his  beloved  uncle  was  doing  now.  How  glad  everyone 
was  to  see  the  big  man  who  knew  how — so  gently,  if  some- 
times painfully — to  remove  the  cause  of  pain. 

If  they  were  very  tired  they  went  directly  to  their  tree- 
branch  bed,  as  soon  as  the  game  for  supper  had  been  killed 
and  was  roasting  over  the  fire.  Then  they  just  talked  about 
all  sort  of  things;  how  getting  "tipsy"  spoiled  men  and  their 
work,  or  if  the  Mississippi  was  really  the  longest  river. 
Maybe  it  was  the  Missouri,  counted  in,  that  made  it  so  long. 
It  was  a  convenient  time  for  the  doctor  to  put  more  salve 
on  Mentor's  warts — those  small,  hard,  fungous  growths 
that  were  common  on  people's  hands  in  those  unsanitary 
days.  It  took  the  entire  two  years  during  which  Mentor 
went  to  horseback  school  to  cure  his  warts,  but  the  trouble 
was  well  worth  it.  He  had  been  as  ashamed  of  them  on  his 
hands  as  he  was  of  the  freckles  on  his  face. 

At  the  end  of  those  two  years  Mentor  was  no  longer 
scrawny,  or  serious-faced,  nor  small  for  his  age.  Now  he  was 
taller  than  most  boys  of  eleven,  "plump  as  a  squab,"  and 
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his  muscles  were  "hard  as  an  iron  wedge,"  the  doctor  said. 
He  had  laughed  so  much  with  his  uncle  and  had  been  away 
from  Mammy's  signs  and  ghosts  so  long  that  he  wasn't  afraid 
of  anything.  Oh.  he  had  been  home  to  visit,  as  he  had  been 
promised,  several  times  both  years:  once  on  his  birthday, 
once  to  see  his  new  baby  brother,  twice  at  Christmas,  and 
twice  for  big  preachings  at  the  cabin. 

After  Mentor  had  become  an  old,  old  man  he  wrote:  "It 
would  be  impossible  to  sort  out  exactly  what  I  learned  from 
Uncle  Robert,  from  what  I  knew  before,  or  what  I  have 
learned  since  I  lived  with  him.  But  it  was  an  amazing 
amount,  and  dealt  with  many  subjects,  including  medicine, 
religion,  history,  animal  lore,  English  grammar,  mathe- 
matics, and  judging  people  by  what  they  do  and  say."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  regardless  of  what  he  learned,  little  or  much, 
Mentor  was  a  different  boy.  He  was  merry-faced,  and  at  ease 
when  talking  to  his  elders.  His  laugh  was  as  hearty  as  his 
appetite,  and  he  was  a  walking  question  mark.  He  took 
delight  in  playing  tricks  on  others.  His  hair  no  longer 
worried  him,  but  he  had  more  freckles  than  ever,  so  large 
they  all  but  touched  each  other. 

Horseback  school  came  to  an  end  because  Doctor  Robert 
decided  to  open  an  office  in  Leitchfield,  live  in  that  town, 
and  stop  itinerating.  Leitchfield  was  growing  rapidly,  so  he 
figured  he  could  make  a  living  easily  enough.  Besides,  he 
felt  that  his  wife  was  having  too  hard  a  time,  staying  alone 
so  much  and  caring  for  the  cows  and  sheep. 

All  his  life  Mentor  remembered  the  journey  back  to  Big 
Brush  Creek,  behind  his  uncle.  Someone  had  given  the 
doctor  a  message  to  deliver  to  Tom  Lincoln.  That  was  the 
usual  thing:  people  sent  messages  by  the  doctor  to  other 
cabins,  and  Doctor  Robert  gave  these  messages  to  his  patients 
so  often  that  he  liked  to  say  he  gave  a  message  with  every 
pill.  Tom  Lincoln's  cabin  was  only  nine  miles  from  Mentor's 
home.  When  they  reached  it,  both  got  down  from  the  horse 
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because  a  hard  storm  was  coming  up  and  they  decided  to 
wait  until  it  was  over,  before  they  went  on. 

On  all  his  long  journeys  Mentor  had  kept  his  precious 
Aesop's  Fables  in  his  pocket.  Today,  as  the  storm  broke  and 
raged  outside,  and  while  the  grown-ups  wTere  concerned 
with  the  doctor's  message,  Mentor  pulled  out  his  book  and 
showed  it  to  the  children.  Baby  Abe  was  a  toddler,  but  his 
big  sister,  Sarah,  was  learning  to  read.  The  book  delighted 
Sarah  who  had  never  before  seen  a  picture  book.  When  she 
asked  him  to  read  her  a  story,  Mentor  read  about  a  turtle 
and  a  rabbit,  and  little  Abe  listened,  too.  Mentor  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  teacher;  but  who  could 
have  guessed  that,  after  many  years,  he  would  become  the 
teacher  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  By  then  Abe  would  have  be- 
come a  very  ignorant  young  man  who  was  eager  to  learn. 
The  school-house  would  not  be  in  Kentucky,  but  up  in  the 
Illinois  Country,  near  the  place  where  Grand  Dame's 
brother,  William  Lynn,  had  been  a  spy  for  George  Rogers 
Clark. 

Uncle  Robert  stayed  overnight  at  Big  Brush  Creek  cabin. 
Mammy  and  Pappy  and  the  two  youngest  children  gave  up 
their  brand  new  room  to  him,  so  that  he  slept  in  as  much 
comfort  as  if  he  had  been  at  home.  Pappy  had  been  selling 
land  to  newcomers  and  getting  real  American  dollars,  not 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  So  a  room  had  been  added, 
and  furnished  with  a  store-bought  bed  and  a  trundle  bed, 
a  wall  mirror,  a  store  table  and  chest.  It  had  its  own  fireplace, 
too.  In  the  old  room  was  a  new  cabinet  whose  shelves  were 
rilled  with  pewTter,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  noggins  and 
trenchers.  And  when  the  family  sat  down  to  supper  it  was 
served  upon  a  store-bought  table,  with  a  silver  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  for  each  person.  The  table  was  covered  with  a 
thick,  shining,  snow-white  cloth  that  Mammy  had  woven 
from  flax.  She  had  a  flax  field,  now,  not  just  a  patch.  She  and 
the  little  girls  looked  as  fine  in  their  store-bought  shoes 
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and  mantles  as  any  of  the  women  and  girls  Mentor  had  seen 
in  the  towns  he  and  his  uncle  had  passed  through. 

There  couldn't  have  been  a  happier  homecoming,  nor 
one  that  made  parents  more  proud.  It  was  evident  that  Men- 
tor, their  teacher-to-be,  had  learned  much,  even  before  he 
had  answered  the  deluge  of  questions  poured  upon  him — 
by  his  family — Mammy  and  Pappy,  Minerva,  Robert,  Ra- 
chel, Benjamin,  and  little  Nancy.  Even  the  baby,  a  year  old, 
took  this  strange  fellow  on  faith  and  nestled  in  his  arms, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  admiring,  half-questioning 
"Ah-ah?"  whenever  Mentor  stopped  talking,  because  he  was 
wondering  which  question  to  answer  next. 

"Like  I  said,  son,"  his  mother  asked,  "the  hurt  of  leavin' 
— wasn't  it  worth  this  good  day  of  gettin'  back  amongst  us, 
with  so  much  more  larnin',  so  much  nearer  bein'  a  teacher?" 

And  Mentor  answered,  "Yes,  oh,  yes,  Mammy!  A  hun- 
dred times  worth  it!" 

"Oh,  but  Mentor  was  happy!  Aunt  Frances  had  given  him 
a  half-grown  dog,  as  a  parting  gift.  His  name  was  Salem,  and 
he  had  trotted  all  the  way  home,  behind  the  horse.  Though 
he  was  a  young  dog  he  was  already  a  big,  shaggy  fellow, 
black  except  for  his  breast  and  forelegs,  and  almost  as  big 
as  Blackie's  colt.  Mentor's  horse  hadn't  forgotten  him.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  was  able  to  escape  civilly  from  family  ques- 
tions, he  hurried  out  and  jumped  on  her  back,  racing  down 
all  the  old  trails  and  exploring  all  the  new  ones.  He  was  so 
happy  that  he  sang  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Pappy  wasn't 
poor,  any  more!  Now  neither  himself  nor  Robert  would 
ever  have  to  leave  home  to  be  bound  boys.  By  that  custom, 
boys  were  given  over  into  the  keeping  of  strangers  to  have 
their  board  and  room  free,  but  to  work  under  these  strangers 
as  apprentices,  learning  trades.  Mentor  was  sure  that  by  the 
time  little  Benjy  was  old  enough  to  be  through  blab-school, 
he  himself  would  be  a  teacher,  bringing  in  enough  extra 
tuitions  to  help  his  little  brother  get  an  education.  Mentor 
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did  not  include  his  sisters  in  his  plans.  He  had  secretly 
questioned  many  things  about  him,  such  as  slavery  and  the 
whipping  post,  and  mansion-folks  looking  down  on  cabin- 
folks.  But  he  accepted  the  idea  that  girls  didn't  need  to  be 
educated. 

Safe,  in  his  drawstring,  deerskin  wallet  that  Aunt  Frances 
had  made  for  him,  were  five  heavy,  brand  new  silver  dollars 
— a  fortune  in  his  eyes.  With  them  he  could  buy  everybody 
a  wonderful  Christmas  present,  and  maybe  have  enough 
left  for  a  book  for  himself.  But  it  would  make  little  dif- 
ference, if  nothing  was  left  for  that,  because,  when  Uncle 
Robert  had  unpacked  his  saddle-bags,  he  had  pretended — 
though  very  poorly — to  be  surpised  at  finding  three  new 
books.  ''Well,  well,  well,"  he'd  said,  "whose  can  these  books 
be?"  He  had  had  such  a  silly  look  on  his  face  that  Mentor 
guessed  right  away  that  they  were  for  him.  He  could  scarcely 
wait  decently — playing  his  part  in  the  farce — certainly  not 
guessing  while  Uncle  Robert  opened  each  book  slowly,  and 
read  from  each  fly-leaf:  "Volume  One,  A  History  of  the 
United  States,  library  of  William  Mentor  Graham;  volume 
two,  A  History  of  Europe,  library  of  William  Mentor 
Graham;  volume  three,  Shakespeare's  Poems  and  Plays, 
library  of  William  Mentor  Graham." 

Big  boy  though  he  was,  Mentor  kissed  and  hugged  his 
uncle  until  tears  stood  in  the  big  man's  eyes,  and  he  had  to 
clear  his  throat  before  he  could  say,  "I'll  be  missing  you,  lad, 
I'll  be  missing  you."  Then,  quickly,  he  turned  to  ask  Robert, 
"So  you're  the  boy  who's  going  to  be  a  doctor?  Two  doctor 
Grahams — folks  will  probably  get  us  mixed." 

They  had  brought  home  a  bundle  of  new  clothing, 
enough  for  two  boys,  and  of  two  different  sizes.  Aunt  Frances 
had  made  most  of  them  from  deerskin.  But  there  was  a  store 
coat  for  Robert!  It  was  going  to  be  Robert's  turn  to  learn, 
for  a  while,  Pappy  said. 

My,  what  a  feast  they  had  that  night!   A  brace  of  wild 
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turkeys:  and  that  new  delicacy,  cornbread  made  with  crack- 
lin's:  wild-berry  sauce,  and  'taters  cooked  in  the  ashes.  Two 
tall  pewter  candlesticks  burned  fat  candles,  and  they  were 
left  burning  all  through  the  evening.  They  were  moved 
from  the  table  to  the  mantel-shelf  where  one  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  Bible.  Its  gilt  lettering  on  its  black  leather  bind- 
ing, it  seemed  to  Mentor,  was  winking  and  laughing,  too,  as 
jests  and  merriment  went  the  rounds. 

After  his  uncle  left,  Mentor  found  himself  back  in  a  round 
of  duties  that  were  much  harder  and  took  more  time  than 
he  remembered.  But  now  he  was  strong  enough  to  tote 
'taters  by  the  bushel  after  he  had  dug  them  from  the  'tater 
patch  to  the  new  root  cellar  Pappy  had  made.  He  was  strong 
enough  to  plow  now,  and  he  must  be  his  father's  "right- 
hand  man"  at  butchering  time,  too.  Mentor  stood  beside 
his  father,  chopping  at  the  bloody  meat  with  the  meat-ax. 
till  the  meat  in  the  wooden  trough  was  reduced  to  a  coarse 
minced  state,  and  most  of  the  blood  had  oozed  away  through 
the  crack  in  the  trough  where  the  puncheons  were  pegged 
together. 

Even  with  all  this  work.  Mentor  had  time  to  study.  Some- 
times Pappy  sent  him  in  from  the  field  to  take  a  turn  at  his 
books.  When  it  grew  colder,  Mentor  was  privileged  to  build 
a  fire  in  the  new  room,  and  sit  alone  there  in  the  evening, 
studying  by  firelight.  But  the  more  he  learned,  the  more  he 
wanted  to  know.  His  mind  was  bursting  with  questions  after 
he  had  read  volumes  one  and  two  of  his  "library"  that 
Uncle  Robert  had  given  him. 

On  Market  Day  he  haunted  the  clerk's  house,  a  low,  one- 
roomed  building  near  the  courthouse  in  Greensburg.  He 
would  pace  back  and  forth  in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  watch 
luckier  lads  in  there,  learning  under  Lawyer  Howe.  These 
boys  were  the  students  of  New  Athens  Academy  that  had  to 
meet  in  the  clerk's  house,  instead  of  in  the  courthouse  when 
court  was  in  session.  One  of  the  bovs  was  red-headed,  four 
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had  very  black  hair,  and  one  was  a  "cotton-top."  But  all 
Mentor  could  do  was  pace,  and  yearn  to  be  learning.  Pappy 
needed  him  right  now.  Mentor  was  going  to  have  to  be 
'the  man  of  the  place"  for  a  long  spell,  because  Pappy  first 
had  to  take  some  runaway  slaves  to  Elizabethtown,  then  he 
had  to  go  to  the  Baptist  church  meeting  in  Big  Forks.  By 
then  it  would  be  time  for  the  long  hunt,  cold  enough  to 
freeze  carcasses  stiff,  so  that  they  would  keep  for  weeks. 
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To  his  mother's  willing  ear  Mentor  confided  his  great 
hunger  to  know  more.  Actually,  this  child  of  hers  was  almost 
dissuading  his  mother  from  her  belief  in  ghosts,  signs,  and 
"weefolks" — good  and  bad.  He  had  begged  her  to — and  she 
had  consented  to  let  him  prove — that  everything  would  go 
on  just  as  well  if  she  forbade,  instead  of  commanded,  the 
children  to  draw  witches  on  split  wood,  every  night  before 
they  went  to  bed.  then  shoot  the  witches  with  bent  twigs, 
shaped  like  guns. 

Once  Mentor  disobeyed  his  mother,  and  failed  to  singe  the 
forelocks  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  as  she  had  told  him  he 
must,  to  keep  them  safe  from  witches.  When  no  evil  had 
resulted.  Mentor  told  her  he  had  not  singed  them,  and  she 
began  to  have  faith  in  all  those  wonderful  new  things  Men- 
tor was  telling  her.  She  wanted  to  learn  more.  too.  Mentor 
was  happy  when  she  admitted  that  "it  seemed  more  like  it 
should  be"  that  rain  fell  because  the  sun  drew  particles  of 
water  from  rivers  and  seas  so  far  up  into  the  air  that  the 
coldness  there  made  the  particles  cling  together,  until  heavy 
enough  to  fall.  Since  childhood.  Mammy  had  never  missed 
stopping  at  a  green-barked  tree  to  whistle  and  tap  the  bark, 
because  everybody  she  had  known  believed  that  was  the 
only  way  to  make  rain  fall. 

But  the  influence  wasn't  all  one  way.  Mentor  fell  back 
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into  mam  of  his  old,  superstitious  habits.  Not  for  anything 
would  he  go  back  for  the  book  he  had  forgotten  to  put  in 
his  pocket,  if  he  had  started  to  town.  He  still  believed,  if  he 
did  go  back,  it  would  bring  him  bad  luck.  He  preferred  to 
miss  the  precious  chance  to  do  a  little  studying  as  he  rode. 
That  was  about  the  only  way  he  studied  most  of  the  time 
now — when  he  was  working.  He  could  read  a  little  bit,  then 
think  about  it  and  learn  it  while  he  plowed  or  hoed,  hunted 
or  chopped  wood. 

He  was  really  afraid  of  the  mirror  in  the  new  room.  Aunt 
Frances  had  had  a  mirror,  but  it  had  never  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  images  of  fearful  things,  like  this  one  of  his 
mother's.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  a  death  in  the  community 
reached  the  cabin,  his  mother  turned  the  reflecting  side  of 
the  mirror  to  the  wall.  Not  until  three  days  and  three  nights 
had  passed  would  she  reverse  it  again.  By  that  time,  she 
said,  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  would  have  found  a  place 
to  go  and  wouldn't  take  up  residence  in  her  mirror.  So 
Mentor  shied  past  that  mirror,  until  those  three  days  and 
nights  had  passed.  Even  then  he  trembled  for  hours,  every 
time  he  stood  before  the  mirror,  combing  that  high  red 
pompadour  of  his.  He  had  no  barber  haircuts  now  and  his 
hair  curled  tightly  and  stood  up,  as  stiff  as  a  brush. 

But  the  nice  thing  was  that  his  mother  sympathized  with 
his  eagerness  to  learn  more,  and  shared  that  same  desire 
herself.  As  the  days  slipped  by  and  Pappy  did  not  return, 
Mary  Graham  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands.  She 
thought  and  thought,  and  finally,  one  day,  she  rode  off, 
alone.  It  reminded  Mentor  of  that  time  she  had  brought 
home  a  store  coat  for  him,  and  hadn't  told  him  where  she 
was  going.  But  this  time  she  had  in  mind  no  such  simple 
matter  as  buying  a  coat.  What  she  intended  to  do  took  great 
courage:  but  mothers  are  always  courageous,  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  doing  something  to  further  their  child's  welfare. 
What  she  hoped  to  do  would  provide  Mentor  with  a  chance 
to  learn   more.   She  was  going  to  the   mansion  of  Judge 
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Judge  Nathaniel  Owens'  house  where  Mary  Owens  and  Mentor 
Graham    attended    Brush    Creek    Academy    in    Green    County, 

Kentucky. 


Nathaniel  Owens  and  appeal  to  his  wife,  who  was  her  very 
own  sister,  to  allow  Mentor  to  attend  Brush  Creek  Academy. 
A  neighbor  had  told  Mary  Graham  that  that  school  was 
going  to  begin  soon,  and  that  it  would  be  held  in  Judge 
Owen's  fine  house,  in  an  upstairs  room. 

The  trouble  was  that  Pappy  had  forbidden  Mammy  to 
speak  to  anybody  in  the  Owens  family.  That  was  because 
Nathaniel  Owens  owned  slaves,  and  Pappy  "wanted  no 
truckin'  with  the  likes  of  him."  As  far  as  that  went,  Mary 
Graham  hated  slavery,  too,  hated  it  so  much  that  she  always 
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wept  when  she  saw  a  slave  flogged.  So  she  had  been  quite 
willing  to  have  no  truckin'  with  the  Owens  family,  just  to 
showT  that  she  disapproved  of  folks  who  believed  in  owning 
other  folks.  The  families  really  lived  close  to  each  other,  for 
those  times — only  a  few  miles  apart.  But  this  slavery  matter 
was  not  the  only  part  of  the  errand  that  took  courage.  Al- 
though Nathaniel  Owen's  wife  was  her  sister,  the  two 
women,  according  to  custom,  weren't  expected  to  call  upon 
each  other.  Mary  was  "cabin-folks,"  and  her  sister,  Nancy, 
was  "mansion  folks." 

Mentor's  mother  must  have  trembled  under  the  weight  of 
these  two  great  fears,  as  she  rode  along  the  curving  drive  up 
to  the  grand,  columned,  two-story,  red  brick  house.  But  she 
dismounted  at  the  fine  mounting  block,  tied  her  horse, 
walked  up  to  the  high,  white,  paneled  front  door,  and 
sounded  the  brass  gong  that  hung  outside  the  door.  She  had 
heard  about  that  gong.  Cabin  folks  used  their  knuckles  to 
rap,  but  mansion  folks  were  too  elegant  to  do  that.  The  gong 
gave  out  a  long,  peaceful  and  sweet-toned  note. 

She  felt  doubly  guilty,  no  doubt,  for  she  was  doing  what  no 
good  wife  ever  did — disobeying  her  husband.  And,  if  she 
should  succeed,  Mentor  would  be  learning  in  a  house  paid 
for  by  the  labor  of  the  bought-and-sold  bodies  of  slaves.  She 
might  have  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  Greensburg  Square, 
with  the  mob  hooting  at  her  for  disobeying  Pappy.  But, 
worse  than  that,  would  the  Lord  forgive  her  for  wanting 
some  of  "slavery's  earnings"  to  speed  the  education  of  her 
son?  It  was  little  wonder  she  had  refused  to  tell  anyone 
where  she  was  going  and  what  she  intended  to  do! 

Her  sister,  Nancy  Owens,  asked  her  in.  But  Nancy,  being 
a  good  wife,  couldn't  say  for  her  husband  whether  or  not 
he  would  examine  Mentor  with  a  view  to  helping  him,  if 
he  proved  worthy.  So  the  call  was  short.  Both  women  were 
extremely  ill  at  ease — knowing  that  they  wrere  flouting 
established  custom  to  be  talking  about  what  was  their  hus- 
bands', not  their  right  to  discuss.  Being  a  good  wife,  Nancy 
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dutifully  reported,  word  for  word,  the  few  sentences  spoken 
by  herself  and  her  cabin-folks  caller,  when  Judge  Owens 
came  home  that  night. 

Of  course  no  good  wife  had  dared  be  cordial  under  such 
circumstances.  Nor  might  she  attempt  to  do  her  own  think- 
ing about  such  matters,  because  she  was  expected  to  think 
as  her  husband  thought.  There  was  little  need  for  a  woman 
to  think  at  all,  so  men  decreed;  and  besides  her  brains  were 
not  the  sort  that  are  suited  to  schooling.  So  Nancy  Owens 
had  to  tell  her  husband  what  Mary  Graham  said,  and  clearly 
enough  disclose  that  Mary  Graham  had  been  doing  her  own 
thinking.  It  went  without  saying  so  that  Mary  Graham  had 
also  been  disobeying  her  husband. 

Nathaniel  Owens  must  have  been  what  everybody  said 
he  was:  "a  mighty  good  man  and  mighty  smart — more  so 
than  rich."  And  he  was  the  richest  man  in  all  Green  County. 
At  any  rate  his  wife,  Nancy,  needn't  have  worried  about  the 
fact  that  she  had  listened  to  Mary,  nor  even  about  what 
Mary  said.  Neither  matter  was  important  to  Judge  Owens. 
Even  if  he  did  own  slaves,  Nathaniel  Owens  was  a  kindly 
man  who  hated  ill-will  above  all  else.  The  last  time  he  and 
Jeremiah  Graham  had  met,  they  had  parted  in  fierce  anger 
and  with  sharp  words.  Jeremiah  had  told  Nathaniel  that 
he,  like  all  other  slave  owners,  would  go  to  hell  when  he 
died,  there  to  be  prodded  in  flames  by  Satan's  imps  through 
all  eternity.  Now  the  judge  was  only  too  glad  that,  at  last, 
he  had  a  chance  to  change  ill-will  into  good-will  between 
the  two  families. 

The  very  next  day  Mentor  was  at  the  woodpile,  chopping 
away  and  whistling.  That  morning  his  mother  had  told 
him  what  she  had  done.  She  had  become  so  anxious  over 
it  that  she  just  had  to  tell  somebody,  she  said.  Mentor  hadn't 
seen  anything  wrong  in  it,  and  told  her  so,  and  she  felt  a 
little  relieved.  The  news  had  made  him  so  happy  that  he'd 
been  whistling  ever  since  Mammy  had  told  him.  Anyway 
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it  was  a  chance,  and  what  more  could  any  brave  mother 
want  than  a  chance  to  help  a  child?  Help  him  to  the  chance 
that  was  all  any  boy  needed. 

Long  ago  Mentor  had  overcome  his  embarrassment  be- 
fore his  elders,  so  when  a  horseman,  whom  he  recognized 
as  Judge  Owens,  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  the 
boy  threw  down  his  ax,  raced  around  the  cabin,  and  came 
up,  cap  in  hand,  to  greet  this  welcome  caller. 

"Good  morning,  Sir,"  he  said,  in  his  very  best  manner. 
"Will  you  get  down  and  come  on  in?"  He  held  the  horse's 
bridle,  as  he'd  seen  Negro  slaves  do  for  their  masters.  The 
judge  would  expect  that,  being  so  used  to  it.  "We're  very 
honored,  Sir."  By  that  time  the  judge  was  off  his  horse,  and 
Mentor  tied  the  animal  to  a  sapling  tree. 

Then  Nathaniel  Owens  threw  back  his  great,  shaggy  head 
and  roared  with  laughter.  "Don't  reckon  I  rode  all  this  way 
over  here,  just  so's  I  could  ride  back,  do  you?"  Of  course  I'll 
come  in,  and  on  very  important  business,  too." 

Why,  this  man  was  every  bit  as  nice  as  Uncle  Robert! 
From  all  the  things  Pappy  was  always  saying  against  Judge 
Owens,  Mentor  expected  at  least  a  whack  over  the  shoulders 
with  the  silver  handle  of  the  judge's  riding  quirt.  Trem- 
bling with  joy,  he  ushered  the  towering  man  into  the  low, 
smoke-darkened  main  room  of  the  cabin,  announcing  his 
presence  with  utmost  courtesy.  "Mammy,  here's  a  gentle- 
man come  on  very  important  business,  Judge  Nathaniel 
Owens." 

Again  the  man  laughed,  a  great,  good-willed  rumble  of 
a  laugh  that  made  everybody  feel  at  ease.  It  stopped  the 
shiver  of  fear  in  Mammy's  body.  Her  first  thought  was  that 
he  had  come  to  take  her  to  court  for  disobeying  Pappy.  But 
when  he  laughed,  she  curtseyed  and  laughed,  too.  Like 
Mentor  she  knew,  before  another  word  was  said,  that  her 
courage  had  won  a  big  chance  for  her  eldest  son  to  learn 
more. 
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When  the  judge  made  ready  to  leave,  he  suggested  that 
Mentor  ride  back  with  him,  "'to  learn  the  way  he  would 
have  to  take  to  Brush  Creek  Academy."  he  said  with  that 
silly  pretending  look  on  his  face,  just  like  Uncle  Robert's. 
He  told  Mentor  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  open  Brush 
Creek  Academy  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  his  house. 
Several  boys  had  already  signed  up  to  attend,  besides  his 
own — some  paid  for  by  their  pappies.  some  not.  He  also 
told  him  that  he  had  engaged  as  tutor  a  fine  young  man 
named  James  Mc  Elrov  who  was  a  graduate  of  New  Athens 
Academy  in  Greensburg.  a  fellow  who  was  sharper  than  a 
whole  treeful  of  locust  thorns.  He  had  been  dismissed  with 
honors  by  the  teacher  of  this  academy.  Lawyer  Howe,  whom 
everybody  knew,  "the  best-read  man  in  all  Kentucky." 

As  the  man  and  boy  cantered  through  the  woods.  Mentor 
met  with  such  intelligence  the  volley  of  questions  shot  at 
him  that  his  very  rich  uncle  did  plenty  of  thinking  and 
laughing.  He  also  did  a  lot  of  turning  in  his  saddle,  so  as  to 
look  very  sharply  at  this  freckle-faced  nephew  he  had  just 
discovered.  He  decided  it  would  not  take  this  lad  long  to 
be  dismissed  with  honors  by  tutor  Mc  Elroy.  even  though 
that  man  was  brainier  than  most. 

"Right  up  the  stairs."  he  directed,  as  Mentor  followed 
him  into  the  grand  house  whose  velvet  carpets  so  amazed 
the  boy  he  had  trouble  in  answering  promptly.  "Yes,  Sir," 
and  "Thank  you,  Sir."  Upstairs,  that  Brush  Creek  Academy 
room  was  larger  than  two  whole  Brush  Creek  cabins!  It 
had  huge,  real  glass  windows  on  three  sides.  Slaves  were 
busv.  carpentering  benches  for  the  pupils,  and  a  fine  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth.  Aunt  Nancy  came  in,  followed  by  a 
small  Negro  girl  who  carried  a  plate  of  cookies — the  first 
Mentor  had  ever  seen.  A  second  little  slave  girl  arrived  with 
a  pitcher  of  grapejuice  and  glasses.  After  the  little  girls 
served  the  white  people,  they  went  out. 

Mentor  couldn't  tell  which  was  most  wonderful,  or  sweet- 
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est,  the  raisin  cooky  in  his  mouth,  or  his  Aunt  Nancy's 
praise  in  his  ears.  "You  surely  are  a  fine-looking  boy,  Wil- 
liam Mentor,  enough  to  make  any  auntie  proud  of  you," 
she  told  him.  When  the  cookies  and  sweet  drink  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  judge  took  Mentor  by  the  shoulders  and 
shook  him  playfully.  "Now  then,  no  more  of  this  'sir'  and 
'ma'am'  around  here,  young  man,  do  you  understand?"  he 
said,  and  pretended  to  be  cross.  "It's  to  be  nothing  but 
Uncle  Nat'  and  'Aunt  Nancy!'  " 

Mentor  was  in  such  a  joyful  state  that  he  felt  he  couldn't 
endure  it,  that  he  might  burst  any  moment.  Yet  more  joy 
was  to  be  added.  As  he  and  his  uncle  came  down  the  broad, 
winding,  carpeted  stairs,  his  uncle  said,  "Supposing  we  just 
have  a  look  at  the  library,  before  you  go.  Right  here,  to  your 
right.  Look  it  over,  Mentor,  my  boy,  and  pick  out  what 
you'd  like  to  take  home  with  you.  See  what's  in  them.  Plenty 
of  time  before  the  room  upstairs  is  readied:" 

Ordinarily  Mentor  could  read,  and  read  well.  But  today 
books,  titles,  room  and  all  blurred  before  his  eyes.  A  whole 
room  full  of  books!  He  was  too  astonished  to  read.  He  just 
stood  there,  his  mouth  hanging  open  and  his  eyes  bulging 
like  marbles.  So  his  uncle  slipped  three  volumes  from  a  shelf 
and  tucked  them  under  his  arm.  Then  he  steered  him  to 
the  door  and  out  through  the  hall.  "Good-by,  and  remem- 
ber there  are  more  when  you've  read  these." 

The  boy's  feet  had  wings  as  he  raced  homeward,  the  pre- 
cious books  under  his  arm.  When  he  became  an  old  man, 
looking  back  upon  his  childhood,  he  related  all  this  to  his 
grandchildren.  He  remembered  how  he  had  run  all  of  the 
way,  stopping  now  and  then  to  sit  a  minute  on  a  stump  and 
catch  his  breath.  How  could  he  wait  to  tell  Mammy?  When 
he  did  finally  tell  her,  between  gasps,  they  both  of  them 
laughed  and  cried.  They  were  so  happy  he  would  be  going 
to  school  at  the  academy.  But  even  better  news  was  that 
Judge  Nathaniel  Owens  and  his  wife  were  now  Uncle  Nat 
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and  Aunt  Nancy.  That  made  them  cry.  Besides,.  Uncle  Nat 
had  told  Mentor.  "After  Brush  Creek  Academy,  there's  a 
big.  red-brick,  real  academy  going  up  at  Elizabethtown. 
After  that,,  there's  Transylvania  University  for  boys  who 
work  well  at  their  lessons." 


»^&\ 


Old  Owens'  home,  as  it  looks  today,  where  Mentor  and  Mary 
Owens  attended  school. 


IX 


War! 


Maybe  it  was  being  so  happy,  or  maybe  it  was  just  his  age 
— twelve — but  whether  one  or  both,  Mentor  grew  so  fast 
and  became  so  strong  his  father  scarcely  knew  him  when, 
at  last,  he  returned  home.  He'd  been  in  a  friend's  cabin, 
'laid  up  sick"  with  that  "hot-and-cold  disease,"  as  people 
then  called  malaria.  By  frontier  standards,  in  another  year 
Mentor  would  be  a  man. 

In  preparation  for  man's  place  in  society,  a  boy  of  twelve 
was  expected  to  learn  to  do  all  the  work  of  men.  He  might 
also  attend  parties  where  the  young  people  played  kissing 
games.  Here  each  lad  was  expected  to  choose  the  girl  he 
liked  best.  From  the  day  he  chose  her,  he  must  set  about 
courting  her.  If  she  accepted  him,  he  could  marry  her — but 
only  after  he  had  earned  the  right  to  do  this.  First  he  must 
prove  to  her  father  that  he  could  support  her,  and  he  must 
prove  it  by  working,  free,  in  the  service  of  her  father. 

Sarah  Rafferty  was  Mentor's  choice.  She  chose  him,  too. 
At  first  he  did  not  get  to  see  her  very  often,  but  she  didn't 
mind.  She  went  right  on,  starting  to  weave  her  "marryin' 
bolts,"  while  he  mastered  all  those  skills  by  which  he  could 
prove  his  ability  to  support  her. 

All  at  once  life  seemed  to  be  coming  at  Mentor  from  a 
dozen  different  directions.  There  was  much  to  be  learned, 
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in  order  to  win  Sarah.  So  much  more  to  become  a  teacher. 
And  more  than  he  could  put  in  to  words,  he  must  learn 
about  the  great,  outside  world  of  men  who  headed  the 
country,  making  its  laws,  declaring  its  wars.  One  of  those 
books  Uncle  Nat  had  lent  him  on  that  greatest  day  of  his 
life,  but  one — this  book  had  pricked  his  profound  interest. 
It  was  really  not  a  regular  book  at  all,  but  bound  copies  of 
a  newspaper,  The  Kentucky  Gazette,  published  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  in  the  years  1787  to  1795.  It  was  the  most 
interesting,  amazing  thing  he  had  ever  read.  Through  its 
pages  the  early  history  of  his  very  own  frontier  marched 
before  his  eyes,  clear  and  real.  Its  editorials  aroused  a  hun- 
dred questions  about  the  safety  of  his  country — its  progress, 
its  aims,  its  opposing  parties,  and  its  slavery. 

To  top  off  everything,  there  was  this  war  that  everybody 
had  been  predicting  for  a  year.  It  had  really  come,  now.  He 
was  not  old  enough  to  enlist.  His  father  advised  him  to 
study  hard  and  forget  the  war.  Besides  he  had  to  keep  on 
helping  his  parents  who  had  helped  him  so  unselfishly.  He 
dreamed  of  one  day  making  them  the  most  respected  of 
people.  By  Kentucky  custom,  cabin-folks  who  succeeded  in 
educating  a  son  to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  or  a 
doctor  were  respected  every  whit  as  much,  and  even  more, 
sometimes,  than  mansion-folks. 

But  you  can't  stretch  daylight.  A  boy  could  work  faster 
and  faster  though,  and  harder  and  harder.  Mentor  asked  for 
pay-work  at  Fairthorne's  Furnace.  When  he  learned  that  he 
was  helping  make  the  gunpowder  that  must  whip  England, 
again,  he  refused  pay.  The  furnace  was  seven  miles  off 
the  road  to  Greensburg,  so  he  rode  at  a  gallop,  back  and 
forth,  after  lessons  were  over  at  Brush  Creek  Academy. 
Uncle  Nat  was  sure  the  cannon  made  at  Fairthorne's  Fur- 
nace were  to  be  sent  to  the  best  place  to  help  win  the  war — 
down  to  New  Orleans.  What  patriotic  boy  would  want  pay 
to  help  make  the  powder  to  fire  those  cannon?  Mentor 
would  grab  up  his  gouging  tool  and  gouge  away  at  the  salt- 
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petre,  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  Then  he  added  his  own 
strength  to  that  of  the  men  who  were  dragging  out  a  newly 
forged  cannon,  loading  it  on  the  bobsled  by  which  it  would 
be  transported  to  the  wharf  they  had  built,  where  Lynn 
Camp  Creek  joined  Green  River.  From  there  it  would  be 
floated  by  barge,  or  by  flat-boat,  down  to  New  Orleans.  In 
this  very  corner  of  America,  Grand  Dame's  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  Benjamin  Lynn,  had  done  their  share  for  their 
country's  safety.  Mentor  was  thrilled  to  be  doing  his  share, 
too,  little  though  it  was  in  comparison. 

Since  he  worked  late,  he  was  obliged  to  ride  home 
through  the  dark  woods.  He  had  no  thought  of  being  afraid. 
Just  the  same,  he  got  a  bad  fright,  one  time.  He  was  so 
scared  he  could  not  talk,  and  that  was  most  dreadfully 
scared,  because  now  Mentor  talked  freely  with  acquaintance 
and  stranger  alike.  He  had  heard  about  a  man  named  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Graham  who,  some  said,  was  Mentor's 
'distant  kin."  This  man  was  said  by  most  to  be  "kin  to 
witches,"  as  well  as  to  Mentor.  Why  else  was  he  always  put- 
tering about,  alone  in  the  woods,  picking  up  stones  and 
sticking  old  bones  into  his  collecting  bag? 

Mentor  was  going  at  a  quick  trot  when  this  man  suddenly 
stepped  into  the  trace  from  behind  a  tree.  It  was  too  dark 
to  see  him  plainly,  but  Mentor  made  out  a  piece  of  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  something  that  glowed  with  a  weird 
green  light.  "Know  where  any  more  of  this  may  be  found, 
my  boy?"  the  man  asked.  Instead  of  answering.  Mentor,  in 
sudden  terror,  kicked  his  horse  into  such  a  wild  gallop  that 
he  was  able  to  say,  "No,  sir,"  only  after  he  was  too  far  away 
to  be  heard! 
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Mentor  was  having  almost  too  much  of  a  chance  to  learn. 
James  Mc  Elroy  assigned  hard  lessons,  all  of  which  Mentor 
must  master  at  school,  or  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school.  Every  Saturday  his  Uncle  Nat  offered  him  as 
many  books  from  his  library  as  Mentor  chose  to  take  home 
to  read.  But  the  boy,  working  after  school  at  Fairthorne's 
Furnace,  and  then  going  home  to  attend  to  many  duties 
there,  could  rarely  find  the  time  to  read  anything  extra  at 
all,  or  fight  off  his  drowsiness.  But  by  accident,  he  solved 
this  dilemma. 

He  discovered  that  he  did  not  have  to  read  an  entire 
lesson,  or  even  a  page  or  a  paragraph,  at  one  time.  What  he 
could  do  was  to  start  in  and  read  as  far  as  he  could  in  the 
time  he  had.  Read  until  saltpetre  was  dumped  down  be- 
side him  to  gouge,  or  until  the  pot  needed  stirring  at  home. 
or  the  fire  mended,  or  the  baby  rocked.  Or  before  his  father 
called  him  to  help  hunt  a  lost  calf,  or  his  mother  asked  him 
to  wring  off  the  head  and  pluck  off  the  feathers  of  a  chicken 
for  supper.  \\  nen  he  went  to  milk,  he  found  that  he  could 
even  read  a  little  as  he  walked.  Then,  he  could  lav  the 
book  open  on  a  stump,  and  read  a  sentence  now  and  then, 
if  Bossy  wasn't  too  restless.  His  mother  covered  all  his  books, 
and  those  he  borrowed,  with  linsey-woolsey  cloth  to  keep 
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them  clean,  because  the  books  had  to  be  used  in  such  odd 
ways  and  places. 

But  what  was  even  luckier  than  studying  piecemeal,  this 
way,  was  the  fact  that  he  understood  what  he  was  studying 
better  and  remembered  it  more  easily.  Instead  of  being  a 
handicap,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  advantage,  reading  just  a 
little,  and  then  having  to  stop  to  work.  While  he  worked 
he  could  think  about  what  he  had  read.  Long  afterward, 
when  Mentor  Graham  set  lessons  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
read,  he  required  him  to  study  in  just  this  way. 

Next  to  the  war,  the  thing  that  worried  Mentor  most  was 
the  way  his  father  still  treated  Uncle  Nat.  He  would  say, 
"Mornin',  Mr.  Owens,"  fast  and  sharp,  and  look  over  Uncle 
Nat's  head  and  scowl.  The  fact  was  that  Pappy  "couldn't 
swaller  down  whole"  Mammy's  visit  to  her  sister  in  Mentor's 
behalf.  It  would  always  "stick  in  his  craw,"  he  said.  He  had 
stopped  scolding  Mammy  about  it,  though,  and  that  was 
welcome  relief.  It  was  hard  for  Mentor  to  hear  his  mother 
being  berated,  because  she  had  been  so  brave  for  his  sake. 
Although  Pappy  didn't  scold  Mammy  any  more,  he  did 
talk  more  and  more  bitterly  about  Uncle  Nat.  "Never  will 
I  swaller  my  spleen  agin'  slavers,  whether  they  be  kin  or 
no,"  he  would  say  at  every  opportunity. 

So  Mentor  found  himself  in  a  very  hard  situation,  because 
he  loved  both  his  father  and  his  Uncle  Nat.  What  made  this 
harder  was  that  almost  everybody  who  visited  at  the  cabin, 
including  the  preacher,  agreed  that  slave  owners,  no  matter 
how  good  otherwise,  were  earning  a  place  in  hell-fire  for 
themselves,  when  they  died.  There  they  would  burn  for- 
ever. 

Things  grew7  worse  and  worse.  Some  said  slave  owners 
should  not  be  allowed  to  await  the  Lord's  punishment. 
They  should  be  dealt  with  here.  Prison  was  too  good  for 
them.  They  should  be  hung  and  let  dangle  outdoors,  where 
everybody  could  see  the  crows  pick  their  bones.  Now 
that  the  talk  was  all  about  some  great  impending  disaster, 
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and  everybody  said  all  signs  pointed  to  some  terrible  pun- 
ishment descending  from  heaven,  the  boy  had  new  cause 
for  alarm.  Some  said  that  even  the  end  of  the  world  might 
come  to  punish  all  people — the  ones  who  bought  and  sold 
slaves,  along  with  those  who  allowed  such  a  sin  to  go  on. 
Mammy  wasn't  the  only  one  who  believed  in  signs.  Almost 
everybody  did. 

The  anti-slavery  people,  those  against  slavery  were  most 
certain  of  doom  near  at  hand,  but  only  for  slave  holders. 
Other  people  wouldn't  suffer,  but  only  "every  man-var- 
mint" who  bought  and  sold  slaves,  who  flogged  them  and 
worked  them  to  death.  Only  such  sinners  before  Heaven 
would  be  snatched  up,  right  out  of  the  world,  and  be  hurled 
headlong  into  hell,  thus  bringing  an  end  to  slavery. 

It  always  seemed  so  cheerful,  peaceful  and  untroubled  at 
Uncle  Nat's.  Aunt  Nancy  sang  at  her  work  and  was  always 
busy,  although  the  Negroes  were  often  lolling  under  the 
trees,  or  pitching  horseshoes.  They  were  never  punished. 
Still  Mentor  could  not  help  worrying  about  what  was  likely 
to  happen  to  his  beloved  uncle.  Would  only  he  be  snatched 
up,  or  would  Aunt  Nancy  and  the  children  be  snatched  up, 
too?  When  day  followed  day  and  nothing  happened  in  all 
Green  County,  when  lessons  went  on  uninterrupted  in  the 
big  sunny  south  room,  Mentor  felt  less  anxious.  He  and  his 
cousin,  William  Owens,  and  a  neighbor  boy  named  Thomas 
Nance,  talked  it  over  and  decided  that  the  signs  weren't  go- 
ing to  prove  out,  this  time. 

At  school  the  boys  debated,  as  a  lesson,  almost  every  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  columns  of  The  Kentucky  Gazette — 
except  slavery.  Though  Nancy  Elizabeth  Owens,  Uncle 
Nat's  oldest  daughter,  wasn't  allowed  to  debate,  even  if  she 
was  smart  and  fifteen,  she  and  Mentor  argued  the  mat- 
ters the  boys  had  argued  in  school.  They  even  discussed 
slavery,  not  the  going-to-hell  part,  but  only  if  it  was  right 
or  wrong.  Nancy  Elizabeth  stayed  in  the  schoolroom  only 
long  enough  to  recite  and  receive  new  assignments  in  her 
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lessons.  Sonic  days  she  did  not  go  to  school  at  all,  if  her 
mother  needed  her.  She  studied  and  recited  as  she  could  find 
time,  some  weeks  not  at  all.  The  other  girl  cousin,  Rachel 
Ann,  being  only  seven,  remained  in  school  all  the  time,  be- 
cause she  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write  as  well  as 
was  expected  of  a  girl,  which  was  much  less  than  was  de- 
manded of  a  boy.  Little  Mary,  the  baby,  wasn't  old  enough 
to  go  to  school.  But  she  did  grow  up  to  obtain  a  college 
education,  to  go  up  into  The  Illinois,  and  there  become 
the  sweetheart  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Cousin  Sam  was  strictly  a  nuisance.  At  ten  he  was  both 
fat  and  lazy.  He  hated  lessons.  He  always  had  to  do  every- 
thing over  at  least  three  times,  and  he  never  did  seem  to 
understand  anything  but  arithmetic.  He  could  do  problems 
in  his  head  faster  than  Mentor  could  do  them  on  his  slate. 
Who  cared  about  any  old  prize  of  choosing  a  book  to  read 
from  the  library,  if  lessons  went  well?  Who  wanted  to  read 
any  old  book,  anyway?  Mentor  and  Sam  did  not  like  each 
other  very  well.  Sam  made  fun  of  Mentor  for  working  so 
hard  at  lessons,  just  so  he  could  keep  on  reading  his  prize 
book,  instead  of  galloping  a  horse  in  a  race,  or  tossing  up  a 
ball  five  hundred  times  and  catching  it  without  once  miss- 
ing. Sam  could  do  that.  Mentor  thought  that  maybe  he 
might  learn  to  do  it  too,  if  he  had  time,  or  cared  to  take 
the  time  to  learn.  It  seemed  to  him  an  almost  sinful  waste 
of  time  to  just  toss  up  a  ball  and  catch  it.  Of  course  Sam  had 
few  duties  such  as  had  kept  Mentor  from  tossing  balls  since 
he  was  a  blab-school  learner. 

What  captivated  Mentor  was  words,  not  playing  with  a 
ball.  Just  as  Sam  scorned  Mentor  for  reading  all  the  time, 
Mentor  scorned  Sam  for  not  being  able  to  understand  that 
words  are  true  magic.  Through  them  you  can  ride  far  away 
to  other  places,  and  back  into  time  so  long  ago  that  no  living 
person  had  witnessed  what  happened  then.  Besides,  you 
could  do  with  words  what  you  could  never  do  with  a  ball. 
Words  were  strong  weapons,  too.  They  could  make  wicked 
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men  turn  to  doing  good,  and  could  keep  them  from  being 
wicked  in  the  first  place.  To  himself  Mentor  wondered  if, 
maybe,  he  was  mistaken  about  words  being  magic.  Didn't 
he  pooh-pooh  his  mother's  belief  in  magic  made  by  other 
things  than  words?  But  then,  to  test  his  belief  in  word  magic, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  open  a  book  and  begin  to  read— and 
there  it  was!  He  was  no  longer  on  Big  Brush  Creek,  a  boy 
studying  books.  He  was  sailing  the  ocean,  a  man  with  other 
men.  He  was  sitting,  a  senator,  in  the  Congress  of  his  na- 
tion's capital,  listening  to  laws  being  made.   .   .   . 

More  and  more  Mentor  found  that  all  of  these  magic 
words  he  had  read  in  books  he  could  use,  himself.  By 
reading  them,  then,  had  he  mastered  them?  Was  their  magic 
his?  He  began  to  think  so.  Not  much  magic,  but  a  little. 
What  he  had  only  felt  strongly  before,  he  could  now  say 
strongly,  so  that  his  elders  listened.  Words  seemed  to  put 
themselves  together,  just  right  for  magical  effects.  Especially 
in  those  school  debates.  Often  when  Mentor  had  made  a 
point.  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  would  clap  his  hands  and  call  out, 
•" Bravo!  bravo!"  in  hearty  approval. 

Mentor  was  sure,  by  mid-winter,  that  all  those  signs  of 
that  awful  'something"  that  hadn't  come  to  pass,  had  just 
been  imagined.  He  sometimes  frightened  himself  by  setting 
out  to  see  what  horrible  things  he  could  imagine,  just  to  test 
his  theory  that  people  imagined  signs  and  omens,  along  with 
the  dreadful  things  that  these  omens  foretold.  A  better  way 
than  depending  on  what  you  imagined  could  happen  to 
stop  slavery,  was  to  master  words  so  well  that  their  power 
would  make  slave  owners  see  that  they  were  doing  wrong, 
and  stop  it  themselves. 

So  Mentor  argued  himself  into  an  unworried  state  of 
mind,  and  went  at  his  lessons  more  diligently  than  ever, 
bent  upon  mastering  words.  But.  all  too  soon,  planting  time 
arrived  again.  Mentor  had  to  lay  aside  books,  and  take  up 
the  plow.  Many  more  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared  of  trees, 
and  now  his  father  had  real  fields,  not  patches.  But  he  didn't 
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plow  many  days,  because  one  evening  some  surveyors  from 
Greensburg  came  to  the  cabin,  offering  him  pay-work  for 
carrying  the  chain.  Not  much  pay,  but  real  money.  And 
the  boy  could  learn  all  he  could,  listening  to  the  surveyors, 
and  watching  them  work. 

A  new  uneasiness  was  spreading  in  Green  County,  now 
that  everybody  had  cleared  more  land  and  was  buying  still 
more.  1  hose  first  free-land  boundaries  were  now  found  to 
overlap.  Sometimes  two  or  three  persons  were  claiming  the 
same  land.  Surveyors  had  more  work  than  they  could  do, 
trying  to  establish  claims.  His  father  said  that  Mentor  could 
go  with  these  men,  and  thus  he  escaped  plowing.  His  father 
also  told  him  the  money  he  earned  was  to  be  his  own,  al- 
though he  was  still  so  young.  A  boy's  earnings  belonged  to 
his  father,  until  he  became  twenty-one,  by  Kentucky  cus- 
tom. 

Mentor  bought  books:  an  astronomy  manual  and  a  dic- 
tionary. This  last  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  had  said  was  what  every 
user  of  words  should  own.  The  third  book  was  the  most 
wonderful,  Mentor  thought.  He  saw  it  in  a  Greensburg 
shop  window,  a  book  with  bright  green  binding  and  lettered 
in  gilt:  Goldsmith's  Greece.  Surely  such  a  tempting  looking 
book  would  be  good.  Besides  it  would  please  Mammy,  she 
did  so  love  green.  She  could  lay  it  on  her  mantel  shelf  and, 
if  she  wanted  him  to,  he  could  read  it  to  her.  He  galloped 
home,  happy  and  untroubled.  All  those  silly  signs  and 
omens!  Mentor  brushed  them  from  his  mind. 

He  was  back  at  Brush  Creek  Academy,  studying  hard, 
mastering  words.  And  then  it  happened — the  end  of  the 
world! 


XI 
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Brush  Creek  Academy  was  studying  busily  one  day  in  late 
December.  Everything  in  the  schoolroom  was  quiet,  for 
James  Mc  Elroy  was  no  blab-school  teacher.  The  sun  shone 
in  peacefully,  and  the  fire  snapped  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  Then — everybody  felt  it  at  once — the  house  was 
shaking.  Then  it  was  swaying  dizzily  from  side  to  side,  then 
jerking  and  heaving,  as  a  great  terrifying  sound,  like  many 
thunders,  boomed  all  about  them. 

Mr.  Mc  Elroy,  himself,  too  frightened  to  think,  followed 
the  children  as  they  ran,  shrieking  with  terror,  down  the 
swaying  stairs  and  on  out  of  doors,  where  the  Negroes  had 
already  gathered  and  were  on  their  knees,  howling  with 
fright,  or  praying.  Nobody  noticed  Mentor,  trying  to  hurry 
away,  as  the  ground  buckled  under  his  feet.  It  had  come — 
Uncle  Nat's  awful  punishment  from  heaven! 

Mentor  struggled  on,  trying  to  believe  that  this  awful 
thing  was  growing  less  severe,  that  if  he  could  just  reach 
his  own  cabin  he  would  find  nothing  wrong,  nothing  totter- 
ing and  falling,  because  Pappy  was  against  slavery.  He  stag- 
gered, he  fell,  he  got  up  and  staggered  on,  as  the  sky  dark- 
ened more  and  more  ominously  and  the  rumble  increased. 
All  about  him  the  earth  was  rising  and  falling,  in  great 
waves,  carrying  the  tall  trees  up  and  down  with  it.  Once  the 
earth  yawned  open  and  a  tree  fell  into  the  deep  ravine  with 
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a  rushing  and  a  roar,  and  then  the  earth  closed  together 
again. 

Still  strong  in  his  faith  that  the  cabin  would  be  un- 
harmed, he  hurried  when  he  could,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
ing out  onto  the  clearing  where  the  cabin  stood.  How 
thankful  he  was  to  be  alive  and  unharmed!  But  the  cabin, 
too,  was  dancing  up  and  down.  Outside  in  the  dooryard 
was  his  entire  family,  kneeling  and  praying.  Oh,  such  a 
mixed-up  boy  as  Mentor  was  then!  Whatever  this  awful 
thing  was,  it  was  coming  to  the  cabin,  too.  To  everybody! 

When  Mentor  appeared,  Pappy  went  to  meet  him,  help 
him  to  join  the  others.  'Don't  be  too  much  a-feared,  Men- 
tor," he  said.  "I  myself  ain't.  You  know,  I  reckon  I  can  say 
what  this  thing  is.  It  acts  jest  like  what  my  Pappy  told  me 
about  onct,  that  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
North  Caroliny.  It's  a  earthquake,  that's  what  it  is." 

Finally  it  was  over.  All  of  Green  County  and  many  other 
counties  had  suffered  from  it.  People  in  Green  County  were 
all  thankful  that  it  had  done  so  much  less  damage  there 
than  elsewhere.  So  everything  settled  down  as  usual,  and 
Mentor  went  back  to  Brush  Creek  Academy.  But  only  two 
days  later,  when  he  and  Tom  Nance  were  arriving  at  school, 
the  sky  darkened  again  and  the  rumble  came  on,  as  the 
boys  stumbled  up  the  stairs.  Soon  the  roar  was  deafening, 
and  the  house  was  swaying  and  creaking.  Noise  increased 
by  the  moment,  but  this  time  it  was  all  over  in  five  minutes. 
Mr.  McElroy  quieted  the  children  by  telling  them  what 
causes  an  earthquake.  He  explained  that  a  second  short 
quake  almost  always  followed  the  first  long  one.  This  was 
caused  by  rocks  inside  the  earth,  settling  back  to  where  they 
had  been  before  the  first  quake  had  shaken  them  out  of 
place. 

When,  day  after  day,  the  quakes  returned,  it  spoiled  Mr. 
Mc  Elroy's  explanation,  and  it  certainly  spoiled  his  proph- 
ecy that  that  second  quake  would  be  the  last.  In  a  way 
Mentor  secretly  rejoiced,  because  this  was  coming  to  every- 
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body,  not  just  slave  holders.  It  was  much  easier  for  him  to 
jump  quickly  back,  when  the  earth  opened  in  big  cracks 
wide  enough  to  swallow  a  dozen  boys,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  only  Uncle  Nat,  and  the  other  slave  drivers  had  been 
earthquaked.  Nobody  could  get  used  to  an  earthquake, 
exactly,  but  when  one  came  and  went  almost  every  day, 
school  went  on.  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  thought  there  would  not 
be  any  more  so  destructive  that  he  would  have  to  dismiss 
school.  In  the  houses  a  few  dishes  were  broken.  At  first  the 
farm  animals  had  been  terrified;  but  they,  too,  soon  took 
their  daily  shaking  with  as  much  composure  as  did  their 
owners. 

It  was  March  when  it  finally  ended,  and  it  had  begun  in 
December.  And  now  that  it  was  really  over,  and  it  was 
spring  planting  time  again,  Mentor's  father  told  him  to 
bring  his  books  home  until  spring  plowing  was  finished. 
Again  he  started  plowing,  and  again  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  visitor  to  the  cabin.  This  time  the  visitor  was  Allen  Mont- 
gomery, a  merchant  who  bought  up  pelts  and  tobacco  and 
shipped  them  south.  He  came  to  ask  Pappy  if  he  might 
hire  Mentor  to  work  as  pole-boy  on  one  of  his  rafts,  which 
he  would  soon  be  sending  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  The  job  would  be  worth  twenty  dollars!  That  was 
more  money  than  anyone  Mentor  had  ever  known — except 
Uncle  Robert  and  Uncle  Nat — to  have  at  one  time.  Mr. 
Montgomery  had  heard  from  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  that  Mentor 
Graham  was  "as  dependable  as  an  oak  log  and  as  smart  as 
a  man." 

Again  Pappy  permitted  Mentor  to  work  for  money,  while 
Robert  did  the  plowing.  Both  his  parents  were  proud  and 
glad  because  of  his  good  fortune.  Their  eldest  son  was  surely 
fulfilling  their  expectations.  Mentor  decided  to  take  Crad- 
dock's  Life  of  Washington  with  him  to  read  between  whiles. 
In  his  mind  he  could  see  the  route  they  would  take,  as 
plainly  as  if  it  were  a  geography  page  out  of  a  book.  First, 
up  Rolling  Fork  to  Otter  Creek,  from  Otter  Creek  to  the 
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Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  then  on  down  to 
New  Orleans.  The  way  he  figured  it,  twenty  dollars  would 
be  enough  to  marry  Sarah  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen — if 
this  war  would  only  stop.  If  it  didn't,  he  would  have  to  go 
to  war,  then. 

In  deerskin  coat  and  cap,  and  with  a  pair  of  Pappy's  old 
deerskin  pants  over  his  blue  jeans,  for  protection  against 
water  and  cold,  Mentor  set  out  alone.  Mr.  Montgomery  had 
gone  on,  and  Mentor  was  to  meet  him  at  Elizabethtown.  He 
had  no  fears  about  not  being  able  to  learn  to  pole  a  raft. 
Pappy's  oldest  brother,  Uncle  Joseph,  was  a  raftman,  and 
he  had  stopped  several  times  at  the  cabin,  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  rest  and  visit  on  his  walk  back  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Louisville.  Raftmen  always  sold  their  rafts  in  New 
Orleans  and  walked  back  to  their  starting  place,  because  it 
took  more  than  the  usual  man-power  to  pole  rafts  upstream 
against  the  strong,  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
were  no  steamboats  yet,  down  this  way.  Uncle  Joseph  was 
grizzled  gray,  and  almost  toothless,  and  he  wore  ragged, 
patched  clothing  he  called  "riggin."  Mentor  had  burned, 
more  than  once,  with  the  desire  to  be  off  into  Uncle  Jo- 
seph's world  of  adventures  and  great  sights,  as  the  boy  had 
sat  listening  to  the  old  raftsman's  stories. 

Mentor  did  not  get  to  read  his  Life  of  Washington  right 
away.  Long  before  they  reached  Otter  Creek,  he  had  learned 
to  pole  skillfully.  As  they  were  nearing  the  Ohio,  they  de- 
cided to  camp  on  shore.  Mentor  marveled  at  the  Ohio 
River,  flowing  peacefully  under  the  sunset  light,  looking 
pink  and  pearly  white  making  his  heart  thump  wit.h  ex- 
citement. My,  what  a  wide  river!  What  must  the  Mississippi 
be  like,  if  the  Ohio  was  like  this?  Uncle  Joseph's  wildest 
tales  must  all  be  true. 

They  were  heading  to  shore,  when  suddenly  the  earth- 
quake struck  again,  so  violently  and  without  any  warning 
that  it  split  their  raft,  upturning  it  and  spilling  cargo  and 
polemen  into  the  chilly  water.  They  got  ashore  safely,  but 
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shivering  and  wet,  and  stood,  watching  helplessly,  as  the 
current  carried  their  wrecked  raft  downstream,  into  the 
Ohio.  The  cargo  had  sunk  to  the  bottom. 


Mentor  Graham's  uncle  Joseph  Graham, 
his  father's  brother,  and  a  raftman. 

After  searching  until  dark,  they  at  last  found  a  cabin 
by  the  firelight  falling  through  its  doorway.  The  kindly 
cabin-folks  asked  them  in,  loaned  them  clothing  while  their 
own  was  drying  out,  and  afterward  fed  them  well.  Mentor's 
brand  new  book,  Life  of  Washington,  was  soaked  through. 
Mr.  Mc  Elroy  had  given  it  to  him  as  a  prize  for  standing  at 
the  head  of  all  the  learners  in  Brush  Creek  Academy.  He 
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dried  it  as  best  he  could,  but  it  remained  humpy  and 
stained,  its  pages  crinkled  the  rest  of  its  and  Mentor's  lives. 

Mr.  Montgomery  gave  Mentor  one  silver  dollar,  as  pay 
for  his  work  so  far.  He  walked  on,  hoping  to  reach  Louis- 
ville in  time  to  catch  some  other  raft  of  his  that  would  be 
coming  in  from  another  direction,  laden  with  pelts  and 
tobacco.  He  had  first  asked  Mentor  if  he  reckoned  he  could 
find  his  way  back  home,  alone. 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  think  so,"  Mentor  had  answered.  "Just  follow 
the  rivers  back." 

"I  only  wish  you  had  a  gun  to  take  along,  Mentor,"  the 
man  said.  "What  will  you  live  on?" 

That  stumped  Mentor,  but  the  cabin  man  came  to  his 
rescue.  "I'll  make  the  lad  a  bow  with  arrows.  Any  lad  can 
use  a  sling-shot,"  he  said.  Indians  had  taught  his  father  how 
bows  and  arrows  were  made,  and  his  father  had  taught  him. 
Now  he  taught  Mentor  how  to  shoot  with  them.  The  morn- 
ing Mentor  started  home,  he  clapped  the  boy  on  the  back, 
and  called  out,  "Farewell  and  Godspeed!"  The  man's  wife 
had  stuffed  Mentor's  pockets  with  johnny-cakes  and  dried 
deer  meat. 

So  he  set  out,  alone,  to  walk  the  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  home,  through  unknown  country.  But  he'd  get  there. 
He  reasoned  that  if,  as  a  child,  he  couldn't  miss  the  school- 
house  by  following  Brush  Creek  which  ran  near  by,  he 
could  not  now  miss  Elizabethtown,  which  stood  near  Otter 
Creek  where  it  was  joined  by  Rolling  Fork.  From  then  on 
he  could  cut  through  the  country  and  leave  the  stream, 
because  he  was  familiar  with  the  trails  there.  Often  he  had 
been  to  Elizabethtown  with  his  father. 

His  arrows  missed  most  of  the  squirrels  and  grouse  he 
aimed  at,  but  he  hit  enough  to  have  supper  every  night. 
Horseback  school  had  taught  him  all  he  needed  to  know 
to  make  it  safely  through  strange  country — if  he  kept  his 
tinderbox  dry.  He  wasn't  afraid,  even  if  he  was  alone.  In- 
stead, he  enjoyed  the  journey.  And  he  had  his  Life  of  Wash- 
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ington  to  read  when  he  stopped  to  rest,  and  at  night  beside 
his  campfire.  Mentor  did  not  need  to  spend  his  dollar  for 
food  in  the  towns.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  what  he 
had  best  do,  now  that  he  had  lost  his  pay-work.  He  whistled 
as  he  walked,  mocking  the  cardinals  and  jays  that  called  and 
scolded.  Sometimes  he  rested  and  whittled— a  toy  for  the 
baby,  usually.  Sometimes  he  whittled  before  his  camp- 
fire,  before  he  rolled  down  onto  his  bed  of  branches  and 
covered  himself  with  more  branches.  He  could  have  used 
a  buffalo  robe;  but  it  was  surely  lucky  that  he  had  worn 
that  extra  pair  of  breeches! 

However,  he  was  both  weary  and  cold,  and  he  was  surely 
hungry  for  a  trencher  heaped  with  hot  food,  on  the  morning 
when  he  suddenly  recognized  a  clump  of  trees  and  knew 
that  he  was  approaching  Elizabethtown.  In  this  town  that 
real  academy,  of  which  Uncle  Nat  had  spoken,  was  now 
being  built.  He  forgot  all  about  being  tired  and  cold  and 
hungry,  and  hurried  into  the  town,  bent  upon  seeing  the 
academy.  Nobody  would  be  worrying  about  him  at  the 
home  cabin,  because  they  had  no  way  of  learning  about  the 
raft  accident.  Besides,  Mr.  Montgomery  had  said,  "He  may 
be  gone  months.  So  don't  expect  him  until  you  see  him." 

He  found  the  academy,  but  it  was  only  half  completed, 
and  it  was  deserted.  The  workmen  had  all  gone  to  war, 
he  supposed.  He  was  just  leaving  the  spot,  when  a  small  boy 
came  up  and  asked  Mentor  to  buy  a  newspaper  from  his 
pack.  It  was  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  Forgetting  all  about 
saving  his  dollar,  he  asked,  "How  much  is  it  worth?" 

"Ten  pennies,  or  two  half  dimes,"  said  the  boy.  Mentor 
bought  the  paper.  Now  he  could  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing to  his  country.  What  the  President,  the  men  in  Congress 
were  saying  and  doing,  how  the  war  was  going.  He  pocketed 
his  ninety  cents,  eager  now  to  get  home  and  read  the  news- 
paper to  his  folks.  Of  course  he  read  it  to  himself,  or  started 
to,  while  he  rested.  Stop!  What  was  this? 
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Autumnae  felix  aderat  grania  complens2 

Was  it  a  new  kind  of  language?  He  knew  only  one  word 
of  it — felix.  It  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  thirty-seven  first 
cousins.  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  would  know.  Tired  feet  forgot  their 
aching.  With  each  landmark  bringing  him  nearer  home,  he 
walked  faster.  And  he  was  more  excited  the  night  when  he 
opened  the  cabin  door  and  walked  in  at  dusk  than  he  had 
been  when  he  had  left  the  cabin  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  start- 
ing on  a  raft-poling  job  of  pay-work. 

-  Auspiciously  comes  the  abundant  grain  of  autumn. 


XII 

Sarah  Hides  Under  the  Bed 


Mr.  Mc  Elroy  did  know.  It  was  some  other  language,  and 
that  language  was  Latin.  Latin,  he  said,  had  been  spoken 
by  a  superior  race  of  people,  long  ago,  who  had  let  them- 
selves become  soft  through  slavery,  and  had  been  conquered 
by  tougher,  hardier  people.  But  their  language  had  sur- 
vived, somewhat,  and  had  come  down  in  English  words. 
The  Latins  had  conquered  the  British  Isles,  once  upon  a 
time,  and  that  was  how  English  came  to  be  made  up  largely 
from  Latin  words.  These  had  been  combined  or  fused  into 
the  language  spoken  by  Britons  when  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered them. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  it,  Mentor?"  his 
teacher  asked.  "Latin  helps  you  figure  out  meanings  of  new 
words,  without  a  dictionary." 

Was  there  ever  an  end  to  the  wonderful  things  a  boy 
could  learn?  "Oh,  yes,  Sir.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
more,"  Mentor  answered.  So  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  took  him  down 
to  the  library  to  select  the  right  books.  Thus,  Mentor 
studied  Latin,  "on  the  side,"  in  addition  to  his  regular 
history  and  geography,  arithmetic  and  spelling,  debating 
and  "Beginner's  Astronomy." 

It  was  easy  to  learn  Latin  while  you  walked  to  and  from 
school,  or  worked  in  the  field,  or  about  the  cabin,  or  at  cut- 
ting brush  for  money-pay  for  new  neighbors.   Many  new 
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people  were  settling  on  Brush  ("reek,  most  of  them  rich 
gentlemen  who  were  slave  owners.  Latin  verb  forms  fitted 
easily  to  the  rhythm  of  steps,  or  to  the  swing  of  the  brush- 
hook: 

amo  amas  amat 

amamus  amatis  amat 

Why,  with  a  chance  like  this,  Mentor  thought,  he  might 
even  be  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  Elizabethtown,  when 
they  would  finish  it  after  the  war.  But  the  war  spoiled  every- 
thing, as  war  always  spoils  good  things.  War  was  no  longer 
something  happening  elsewhere.  It  now  became  more  than 
stories  about  other  people  righting — stories  Pappy  or  Men- 
tor brought  home,  after  hearing  them  in  Greensburg 
Square.  War  came  right  into  the  cabin  on  Big  Brush  Creek, 
leaving  its  hopelessness  and  grief.  Minerva  had  promised  to 
marry  a  young  man  named  Ed  Goldsby,  who  had  just  turned 
sixteen.  Ed,  in  Greensburg  to  learn  the  latest  war  news, 
had  stopped  to  watch  a  drill  of  regular  soldiers.  When  it 
was  over  and  the  captain  stood  out  to  make  a  speech,  Ed 
listened,  more  and  more  enraged  by  an  account  of  what 
England  was  doing  to  America.  And  when  the  Captain  had 
finished  speaking  and  called  for  volunteers,  Ed  volunteered. 

For  a  while  Minerva  had  been  brave  about  it,  but  now 
she  cried  most  of  the  time.  She  cried  while  she  spun  and 
wove  the  cloth  of  her  "marryin'  bolts" — for  her  wed- 
ding, now  postponed  indefinitely,  had  been  only  three 
months  off.  She  wept  as  she  and  Mammy  sat  late,  knitting 
their  exacted  quota  of  woolen  socks  and  mufflers  for  the 
soldiers.  At  night  Mentor  could  hear  her  sobbing.  Then  the 
fatal  blow  struck  for  Mentor,  too.  Mr.  Mc  Elroy  went  to 
war. 

Now,  from  sunup  to  sundown,  Mentor  gouged  saltpetre, 
sitting  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  powder  shed  back  of  Fair- 
thorne's  Furnace.  The  last  time  he'd  been  into  town  Lawyer 
Howe  was  still  teaching  in  his  New  Athens  Academy  in 
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Greensburg.  But  Greensburg  was  eleven  miles  away.  Be- 
sides, he  couldn't  ride  in  to  school.  His  horse  was  being 
worked  too  hard  already.  She  had  to  pull  her  half  of  the 
plow  over  more  land,  helping  raise  extra  crops  to  make  up 
the  expected  quota  that  must  go  to  the  soldiers.  She  had  to 
help  haul  timbers  to  new  wharves  being  built  to  load  barges 
with  soldier  supplies.  She  had  to  help  pull  neighborhood 
quotas  of  food  for  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  at 
Elizabethtown.  Things  were  spoiled  surely. 

But  at  last,  as  always  happens,  things  grew  much  better. 
Lawyer  Howe  bought  the  land  next  to  the  cabin  on  Big 
Brush  Creek.,  built  a  fine  mansion  on  it.  and  moved  his 
family  there  from  Greensburg.  Just  to  know  that  such  a 
learned  man  was  so  near  was  heartening.  By  the  time 
Lawyer  Howe  was  well  settled..  Mentor  had  thought  out 
what  he  would  do.  It  would  take  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
courage  that  Mammy  had  had  that  time  she  disobeyed  cus- 
tom and.  though  a  cabin-woman,  had  gone  to  ask  help  from 
a  mansion-woman's  husband.  Mentor  was  quaking — just  as 
his  Mammy  had — because  of  possible  consequences,  the 
night  he  tucked  his  Latin  book  under  his  arm.  and  ran 
through  the  dark  woods  and  up  to  the  grand  door  of  Lawyer 
Howe's  mansion. 

The  great  man.  himself,  opened  the  door,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  surprised  to  find  a  great  hulk  of  a  boy  standing 
there — a  freckled-face,  redhead,  whose  clothes  were  much 
too  small  for  him. 

"Please,  Sir.,  could  you  help  me  a  bit  with  this  transla- 
tion?" Mentor  asked  breathlessly,  rapidly,  for  fear  of  the 
expected  rebuke. 

Lawyer  Howe  was  really  astonished.  This  boy.  this  cabin 
boy  speaks  like  this,  and  able  to  translate  Latin?  It  couldn't 
be  possible,  but  it  would  not  take  long  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  "Come  in.  come  in."  he  said.  "Let's  see." 

Lawyer  Howe  was  so  surprised — and  so  pleased — after 
Mentor  explained  just  what  had  stumped  him  in  his  trans- 
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lation  he  clapped  the  boy  on  the  back,  explained  away  the 
difficulty,  and  ended  by  asking  Mentor  back  for  more  help 
whenever  he  got  stuck.  How  last  Mentor  turned  the  pages 
in  his  Latin  book,  after  that!  He  took  his  book  with  him 
to  the  powder  shed,  after  Mammy  sewed  a  cloth  cover  for 
it  to  protect  it  from  the  ground  where  he  had  to  lay  it,  in 
order  to  see  it,  while  he  gouged  saltpetre.  Here  he  studied 
aloud,  just  as  he  had  done  in  blab-school,  though  not  for 
the  same  reason.  He  must  learn  to  pronounce  correctly,  as 
well  as  learn  to  understand  and  translate  into  English,  this 
language  spoken  so  long  ago.  Soon  he  was  translating  at 
such  a  rate  he  needed  little  help  from  Lawyer  Howe. 

That  gentleman,  astonished  afresh  by  this  timid  seem- 
ing redhead's  ability,  asked  him  to  come  over  three  eve- 
nings a  week,  to  read  aloud  both  the  Latin  he  had  trans- 
lated, and  his  English  translation  of  it.  The  stupid  war  that 
got  in  everybody's  way  was  almost  forgotten  those  evenings. 
After  Mentor  had  finished  his  reading,  Lawyer  Howe  read 
to  Mentor  from  other  Latin  books — wonderfully  high- 
sounding  pages.  What  grandeur  the  man's  way  of  reading 
gave  it!  Who  minded  wearing  outgrown  clothes,  so  far  out- 
grown the  wearer  looked  comical  in  them?  Even  when  the 
earthquakes  came  back  in  November,  Mentor  didn't  care 
very  much. 

But  the  winter  was  hard  to  hope  through.  The  weather 
seemed  colder  than  usual,  probably  because  there  was  not 
enough  to  eat,  and  because  clothing  had  worn  so  thin. 
Pappy  was  away  most  of  the  time,  and  Mentor  and  Robert 
had  to  hunt  every  day.  They  talked  about  war:  men  killing 
men.  They  talked  about  boys  killing  animals  to  eat,  boys 
hunting  animals  to  keep  themselves  and  their  folks  from 
starving.  Maybe  you  did  have  to  kill  the  friendly  little  rab- 
bits and  the  beautiful  glossy  turkeys.  But  did  men  have  to 
kill  men  in  war?  They  didn't  eat  each  other.  They  wouldn't 
starve  if  they  didn't  kill  each  other.  Even  when  he  was 
hungriest,    Mentor   had   always    hated    killing    things.    He 
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always  felt  sorry  for  them,  kicking  and  crying  out,  as  they 
died  in  pain.  How  he  wished  Pappy  would  come  home! 
Pappy  didn't  mind  killing  things.  At  least  he  didn't  act  as 
if  he  did.  He  always  seemed  glad  when  his  shot  hit  its  mark. 

At  last  January  arrived,  with  its  terrifying  news  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Raisin  in  which  eight  hundred  Kentuckians 
had  been  killed.  Minerva  wailed  all  night,  certain  that  'her 
man,"  Ed  Goldsby,  was  dead.  Before  sunup  Mentor  crept 
to  her  bed  and  proposed  a  plan.  Maybe  Ed  had  not  been 
killed.  They  could  find  out  by  going  into  Greensburg.  The 
names  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  always  posted  in  the 
Square.  Maybe  Ed's  wouldn't  be  there.  Couldn't  they  go  in 
together,  and  see? 

The  two  of  them  stole  out  while  the  high,  cold  stars  still 
pricked  in  a  freezing  sky.  They  would  walk.  No,  skate!  They 
could  skate  on  the  ice  of  Brush  Creek  faster  than  a  horse 
could  carry  them  through  snowbanks,  slippery  with  ice. 
Skating  might  wear  clear  through  the  soles  of  shoes  already 
badly  worn,  and  Mammy  might  scold  about  that.  They 
could  remind  her  that  their  calf,  missing  for  months,  might 
have  been  in  the  estray  pen  at  Greensburg,  and  they  had 
gone  to  see.  If  it  was,  they  could  kill  and  skin  it,  bring 
home  part  of  the  meat,  and  sell  the  rest. 

When  Ed's  name  was  not  on  the  list,  they  were  so  over- 
joyed that  they  skated  all  the  way  home  as  fast  as  they  could, 
laughing  and  singing,  forgetting  all  about  shoe  soles,  and 
all  about  a  calf  that  might  have  been  in  an  estray  pen.  On 
the  way  home  they  met  Lawyer  Howe.  He  stopped  his  ice- 
shod  horse  to  question  them  as  to  where  they'd  been  so  early 
in  the  morning,  and  why.  When  Mentor  told  him,  he  said 
it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  known  of  their  distress.  He 
could  have  told  them  that  Minerva's  young  man,  and  all 
those  who  had  volunteered  from  Greensburg,  were  fighting 
in  the  south,  as  far  from  the  Battle  of  the  Raisin  as  could  be. 
Nobody  from  Green  County  had  been  killed. 
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When  they  got  home,  Mammy  was  anxiously  waiting, 
wondering  where  they  had  gone.  Their  good  news  so 
cheered  her,  she  not  only  forgot  to  scold  about  wearing  out 
shoes  but  she  told  them  they  had  done  exactly  right.  Now 
things  could  go  on  as  usual,  with  Minerva  happy  again  and 
singing  at  her  work.  Lawyer  Howe,  remembering  the  hoped- 
for  find  of  their  calf,  went,  himself,  to  look,  found  the  ani- 
mal, had  it  butchered,  and  that  night  three  of  his  slaves 
came  up  to  the  cabin,  lugging  the  meat.  Mammy,  as  well  as 
Mentor,  reckoned  mansion-folks  were  just  like  cabin-folks, 
after  all,  giving  help,  without  being  asked,  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

News  that  Green  countians  had  not  been  killed  set  all 
the  people  to  dancing  and  singing.  The  Rafferty  neighbors 
had  a  great  party,  in  celebration.  They  had  three  sons  in 
the  war.  Mentor  slicked  his  hair,  brushed  his  too-small 
clothes  and  polished  his  shoes  as  well  as  he  could.  With 
Minerva  up  behind  him,  he  trotted  Blackie  through  the 
bare  woods.  Of  course  the  young  folks  played  "King  Wil- 
liam." When  it  came  Mentor's  turn  to  "choose  the  one  he 
loved  best"  in  the  game,  he  knelt  before  Sarah.  He  wanted 
all  the  others  to  know  whose  promised  girl  she  was.  But 
Sarah  was  so  embarrassed  she  ran  off  and  hid.  After  all, 
she  was  only  ten.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  she  was  of 
"marryin'  age" — fourteen.  So  the  little  girl  hid  under  the 
bed!  When  everybody  laughed,  Mentor  took  it  good-na- 
turedly. But  he  was  so  irritated  by  it  that,  when  he  got  home 
that  night,  he  sat  down  and  drew  up  plans  for  learning  sur- 
veying, cabinet  making,  and  brick  making,  so  he  could  be 
certain  not  to  lose  Sarah.  He  would  marry  her  the  day  she 
was  fourteen! 
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With  so  many  ambitions  to  fulfill,  Mentor  Graham  became 
almost  as  methodical  as  he  was  when  he  had  reached  man- 
hood. Now,  he  thought,  he  daren't  waste  a  moment,  if  his 
plans  to  learn  trades  by  which  he  could  support  Sarah,  extra 
well,  were  to  come  true.  He  had  already  been  offered  those 
two  pay-jobs,  helping  surveyors,  and  rafting.  Why  couldn't 
he  become  a  surveyor?  He  had  a  pretty  good  idea,  already, 
as  to  how  it  was  done,  but  what  more  would  he  need  to 
know  to  head  a  surveying  gang?  If  he  had  a  book  about  it, 
maybe  he  could  manage  to  learn  by  himself.  He  asked  his 
mother  if  she  would  mind  if  he  took  enough,  from  the 
wages  he  now  was  forced  to  accept  at  the  powder  factory,  to 
buy  a  surveying  book.  She  smiled,  understanding  his  urgent 
need  to  make  more  money  for  himself.  Pappy  had  allowed 
him  to  have  every  fifth  week's  wages.  His  mother  went  to 
the  secret  niche  in  the  chimney,  and  gave  him  what  she 
had  saved  from  his  earnings.  Neither  of  them  had  any  idea 
what  such  a  book  would  cost.  Only  after  Mentor  had  gone 
into  Greensburg  and  bought  the  book,  did  he  realize  that 
he  would  have  very  little  time  to  study  it — unless  he  gave 
up  his  beloved  Latin.  He  decided  to  do  just  that.  After  all, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  study  Latin  after  he  mar- 
ried Sarah. 

Uncle  Nat  loaned  him  a  second  surveying  book.  In  place 
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of  his  Latin,  one  of  these  surveying  books,  duly  covered 
with  cloth  for  protection,  lay  beside  him  on  the  ground 
while  he  gouged  saltpetre.  Then,  after  only  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  told  that  the  powder  factory  was  about  to  close 
down,  as  no  more  saltpetre  could  be  had.  Having  made  his 
plans,  Mentor  hopefully  went  into  Greensburg,  and  hired 
himself  out  to  a  brick  maker. 

His  pay  was  much  less  than  it  had  been  for  helping  make 
gunpowder,  and  he  had  to  spend  much  time  riding  back 
and  forth  to  work,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  altogether. 
Of  course  he  studied  as  he  rode.  He  worked  so  earnestly  at 
learning  the  brickmaker's  trade,  he  mastered  it  in  a  few 
weeks.  Then  he  opened  his  own  brick  factory  near  the 
Fairthorne  Furnace.  Here  he  worked  four  days  a  week,  mak- 
ing bricks.  One  day  he  spent  selling  them,  and  one  deliver- 
ing the  bricks  he  sold,  with  Blackie  hitched  to  a  wooden 
sled. 

To  become  a  teacher  was  still  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Yet, 
knowing  how  to  make  and  lay  bricks  would  always  come  in 
handy,  Mentor  believed.  As  fine  and  pretty  a  girl  as  Sarah 
deserved  a  fine  brick  house,  not  a  log  cabin.  Besides  bricks 
paid  well,  now.  They  finally  paid  so  well  Mentor  felt  he 
could  afford  to  spend  only  five  days  at  his  brick  business, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  he  traveled  into  Elizabethtown  to  work 
for  no  pay  at  all  for  a  cabinet  maker,  and  thus  learn  that 
trade. 

His  new  trade-master  was  dour  and  strict,  not  kind  and 
generous  as  the  brick-master  had  been.  Mentor  must  bring 
his  own  bread  and  meat  from  home,  and  eat  alone,  at  din- 
ner time.  He  must  not  talk  at  all  while  he  worked,  do  ex- 
actly what  he  was  told,  and  if  he  made  a  mistake  and  so 
wasted  wood,  he  must  pay  for  the  wasted  wood.  By  trying 
with  all  his  mind  and  muscle,  Mentor  was  able,  after  many 
months,  to  turn  out  a  fine  corner  cupboard  and  spindle- 
legged,  deerskin-seat  chairs  for  Mammy. 

They  made  her  so  happy  she  sang  all  day  long.   Men- 
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tor  saw  that  they  were  not  quite  as  true  or  as  smooth  as  the 
cupboards  and  chairs  at  Uncle  Nat's.  Maybe  that  was  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  sandpaper  a  surface 
smooth,  and  how  to  oil  and  stain  and  wax  it  to  make  it 
bright  and  shiny.  But  they  seemed  marvelously  smooth  to 
Mammy  who'd  had  backless  puncheon  stools  for  so  long, 
and  puncheon  shelves  for  her  pots  and  dishes.  When  she 
stopped  to  run  her  hard  brown  hand  over  her  cupboard,  or 
to  fondle  a  chair,  Mentor  was  as  happy  as  she.  She  often 
tapped  his  cheek  and  smiled  closely  into  his  face,  but  she 
never  kissed  him,  though  he  wished  she  would.  In  just 
another  year  he'd  be  a  man — sixteen — and  Mammy  was 
thinking  of  that,  no  doubt. 

Often,  these  days.  Nancy  Lincoln  came  to  the  cabin  with 
her  children,  to  "set  a  spell  and  talk"  with  Mammy.  Both 
women  were  full  of  war  fears.  If  this  war  kept  on.  Nancy's 
husband.  Tom  Lincoln,  would  have  to  go.  And  if  this  war 
kept  on  Mammy's  eldest  son,  Mentor,  would  have  to  go. 
too.  Nancy  Lincoln  said  her  husband  was  "plumb  addled" 
over  the  fact  that  slave  owners  were  taking  all  the  land. 
They  had  taken  so  much  of  his,  in  court,  that  his  farm  was 
no  longer  large  enough  to  make  a  living  on,  and  he  had 
about  decided  to  pull  up  stakes  and  leave  his  farm  on  Sink- 
ing Springs.  Didn't  know  whether  he'd  go  on  east  a  piece, 
or  go  clear  on.  north,  across  the  Ohio,  "clean  outen  Kain- 
tuck,  into  Indianer."  They'd  be  "shet  of  slavery"  there, 
because  folks  "yon  side  couldn't  abide  slavery." 

One  day  Mentor  learned  of  a  sale  of  property  of  some- 
one who  was  leaving  Kentucky,  because  of  land-boundary 
trouble.  He  went  to  the  sale,  hoping  to  find  books,  cheap. 
Tom  Lincoln  was  there,  too,  looking  for  a  playcart  for  his 
little  boy.  Abe.  The  boy  was  old  enough  for  school,  now. 
going  to  the  log  church-house  where  Cumberland  Trail 
crossed  Pottenger  Creek.  Caleb  Hazel  was  his  teacher.  Mr. 
Hazel.  Tom  Lincoln  said,  was  expecting  to  move  north  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  Mentor  wondered  if  mavbe.  bv  that 
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time,  he  would  be  ready  to  teach  this  school.  And  he  had 
other  schools  in  mind. 

But  here  was  this  war,  still  going  on,  and  he  was  doing 
nothing  to  help  end  it.  Pappy  and  Mammy  let  him  save 
lor  himself  almost  all  he  was  making  from  his  bricks.  Hut 
they  said  they'd  not  consent  to  his  going  to  war,  to  wait  till 
he  was  old  enough.  Maybe  the  war  would  be  over,  by  then. 
Pappy  had  come  home,  after  a  long  absence,  with  the 
opinion  that  the  war  would  be  over,  surely  now,  by  spring 
planting-time.  But  it  was  not  even  December  yet,  and 
spring-planting  time  was  almost  four  months  off. 

Mentor  still  visited  Lawyer  Howe,  now  and  then,  when- 
ever he  could  translate  a  few  pages.  One  evening  he  came 
home  with  the  news  that  Lawyer  Howe  was  talking  of  leav- 
ing Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  said  he  had  heard  that  Tom 
Lincoln  was  already  gone.  Lawyer  Howe,  himself  a  slave 
holder,  had  said  things  looked  pretty  black  for  folks  who 
were  against  slavery.  Pappy  was  so  irritated  and  so  roused  by 
it  all  he  said  that,  just  as  soon  as  the  long  hunt  for  win- 
ter-meat was  over,  he  was  going  to  ride  up  into  the  Illinois 
country,  himself,  and  see  what  yon  side  of  the  Ohio  was 
like,  see  if,  sure  enough,  slavery  was  not  tolerated  there. 
A  man  might  have  to  leave  in  a  hurry,  he  thought,  if  the 
courts  went  on  giving  slave  holders  the  land  that  was  owned 
by  people  who  were  against  slavery,  as  was  going  on  in 
Green  County,  right  along. 

Mentor  felt  a  double  unrest.  If  Pappy  should  leave  "Kain- 
tuck,"  all  his  own  precious  plans  would  be  ruined.  It  would 
be  six  years  yet,  before  he  could  leave  home  without  his 
Pappy's  consent.  Pappy  had  said  he  might  leave  when  he 
married  Sarah,  though,  and  Mentor  had  told  his  lather  he 
planned  to  marry  Sarah  when  he  was  sixteen.  All  this 
troubled  him  deeply,  but  he  was  more  troubled  about 
his  country.  Suppose  the  people  north  of  the  Ohio  had 
ruled  against  slavery;  if  people  this  side  ruled  for  it,  wasn't 
there  bound  to  be  war  between  these  two,  sooner  or  later? 
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But  no  matter  how  troubled  the  boy  was,  Mentor  kept 
doggedly  at  his  program  of  hard  work.  He  was  now  tall, 
lithe  and  muscular,  quick  of  speech,  serious  of  mein.  His 
face  and  hands  were  more  freckled  than  ever  and  his  hands 
were  large,  and  strong,  and  also  red,  calloused,  and  rough 
from  brick  making.  He  was  still  man  of  the  place  while 
Pappy  was  away,  which  was  most  of  the  time.  No  longer 
were  there  three-day  preachings  to  look  forward  to,  at  the 
cabins,  nor  even  church-day  meetings  at  the  church.  Because 
the  preacher  had  been  dropping  any  member  who  owned 
slaves,  the  congregation  had  been  reduced  to  only  ten  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  in  Brush  Creek  Church.  Pappy  and 
Mammy  were  two  of  that  ten.  So,  on  church-day,  Mentor 
cantered  over  to  Uncle  Nat's,  certain  of  a  welcome,  read 
the  long  day  away  in  the  library,  or  talk  with  Uncle  Nat 
about  public  matters — except  the  question  of  slavery. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  merry-making  at  one  of  the 
cabins,  after  some  young  couple  had  been  married,  or  there 
might  be  a  corn-husking  or  a  fulling-bee.3  This  time,  when 
the  Rafferty  family  sent  out  an  invitation  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Mentor  welcomed  the 
chance  to  go,  and  to  see  Sarah.  Of  course  they  played  "King 
William,"  again.  Of  course  Mentor  knelt  before  Sarah,  as 
the  lusty  young  voices  sang: 

King  William  was  a  royal  son 
And  of  a  royal  race  was  sprung. 
He  wore  a  star  upon  his  breast 
To  show  that  he  was  royal-blest 
Go-o-o-o-o 

3  Home-spun  clothes  "fulled"  before  using.  This  was  done  by  immersing  the 
cloth  in  a  bath  of  heavy  soft-soap  suds  and  pounding  and  beating  the  soap  into 
the  cloth.  A  fulling-bee  was  a  party  at  which  this  fulling  was  done.  Cloth  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  the  soap  poured  on  by  the  girls;  then  the  boys,  barefooted, 
stomped  and  tromped  it  until  the  matron  at  the  house  pronounced  it  done. 
Afterward  the  girls  served  the  boys  with  meat-pies  and  "sweetwine" — grape 
juice  made  from  wild  grapes. 
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(  hoose  your  east 

Go-o-o-o-o 

Choose  your  west 

Go-o-o-o-o 

Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best 

Now,  down  on  the  carpet  you  must  kneel, 
As  sure  as  the  grass  grows  in  the  field, 
Salute  your  bride  and  kiss  her  sweet, 
And  then  rise  up  upon  your  feet. 

And  this  time,  Sarah  didn't  run  away. 


XIV 
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Now  that  he  was  obtaining  surveying  jobs,  though  only 
once  as  head  surveyor,  Mentor  learned  and  understood 
more  about  that  work  than  he  had  been  able  to  glean  from 
his  books.  Now,  also,  he  comprehended  fully  how  all  this 
boundary  trouble  had  come  about.  The  United  States  had 
been  too  poor  to  pay  the  Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  In- 
stead, it  had  permitted  them  to  "claim"  what  lands  they 
chose  in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  this  country  which  their 
fighting  had  saved.  This  land  was  given  in  proportion  to 
the  time  each  had  served  as  a  fighter. 

Each  man  had  blazed  his  boundary;  that  is,  he  had  cut 
a  deep  notch  in  the  bark  of  the  largest  trees  around  the 
border  of  the  land  he  claimed.  Such  lines  were  always  ir- 
regular, rarely  rectangular  even  in  general  outline,  but  went 
zig-zagging  to  take  in  this  big  tree,  or  that,  or  skirt  a  less 
desirable  low  place.  Now  that  much  land  was  being  cleared 
of  all  trees,  in  order  to  grow  crops,  overlapping  blazed 
boundaries  came  to  light  that  had  never  been  suspected, 
even  by  the  men  who  blazed  them.  Now  a  slave-owning  gen- 
tleman class  of  immigrants,  buying  up  old  claims,  took  their 
land  disputes  to  court,  after  surveyors  had  proved  that  two 
or  more  persons  thought  they  owned  the  same  land.  Men- 
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tor  was  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  as  surveyor's  helper;  only 
once,  five  dollars,  as  chief. 

Now  that  Pappy  had  declared  Robert  to  be  the  man  of  the 
place  while  he  was  away,  he  expected  Mentor  to  go  on  long 
hunts.  Of  course  Mentor  went,  although  much  against  his 
own  wishes.  More  and  more  he  detested  killing — animals 
killing  animals,  men  killing  animals,  men  killing  men. 
Pappy  had  rebuked  him  by  saying  that  the  Lord  had  or- 
dained it,  that  it  had  to  be.  And  Mentor  had  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  did  like  meat,  even  the  beef  they  had  been 
eating.  Two  cows  had  eaten  too  much  corn,  forcing  Pappy 
to  buy  more  in  order  to  make  up  his  quota  of  corn  for  the 
army,  and  the  cows  had  been  slaughtered,  to  prevent  the 
same  thing  from  happening  again. 

Mentor  joined  the  neighborhood  cabin-men  on  their  long 
hunt,  and  killed  his  share  of  animals  during  the  month  they 
were  away.  But  when  the  hunters  stopped  at  some  town 
tavern  to  rest  a  day  and  make  merry,  Mentor  slipped  away 
to  hunt  a  job  of  pay  work.  Sometimes  it  was  making  bricks 
enough  to  mortar  together  for  a  chimney;  sometimes,  only 
mending  a  table  or  chair.  Once  he  sandpapered  and  waxed 
a  chest  of  drawers  for  a  bride-to-be  wTho  told  him  she 
was  going  "to  marry  up/'  that  is,  marry  a  mansion  man. 
She  would  be  living  in  a  big  town,  Crab  Orchard,  not  in  a 
cabin  along  Skinhouse  Creek. 

That  was  the  very  creek  those  Long  Hunters  from  North 
Carolina  had  named  in  1769,  forty-six  years  ago.  An  odd 
name,  but  descriptive,  because  on  this  creek  was  that  very 
stone-walled  cave  in  which  those  hunters  had  salted  down 
2300  deerskins,  until  they  could  come  back  for  them.  Men- 
tor walked  up  and  down  the  creek,  hoping  to  find  the  cave, 
but  he  failed.  Well,  anyway,  he  must  not  waste  time  on 
such  things.  He  should  be  looking  for  another  pay  job  for 
Sarah's  sake. 

With  these  self-assigned  vacations  from  the  Brush  Creek 
Hunt,    Mentor  wTas   not   too   unhappy   until   the   day   the 
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hunt  stopped  at  a  country  mansion  where  an  auction  sale 
was  going  on.  With  money  in  his  pocket,  Mentor  was  glad 
to  stop  there — a  good  book  might  be  had  cheap.  He  listened 
a  long  time,  while  the  land  and  the  mansion  were  disposed 
of.  He  listened  through  a  long,  monotonous  sale  of  furni- 
ture. Then  he  suffered  cruelly,  for  they  were  bringing  out 
a  coffle  of  slaves,  along  with  the  farm  animals,  the  scythe, 
and  plows,  and  sledges! 

Some  of  the  slaves  were  a  family:  a  mother,  father, 
and  three  small  children.  Mentor  watched  as  they  were 
wrenched  apart  by  the  strong  hands  of  the  auctioneer  and 
sold,  separately,  to  five  new  masters.  Forgetting  books,  Men- 
tor felt  so  ill  and  faint  he  sought  his  father  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  home.  Pappy  knew  why  his  eldest  son's 
face  was  blanched,  why  his  honest  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  his  freckled  hands  twisting  together — and  he  said  yes. 

The  boy  was  so  overwrought  by  what  he  had  seen  he 
might  have  taken  the  wrong  trail  home,  if  Blackie  hadn't 
brought  him  safely  into  Greensburg,  more  than  twenty 
miles.  Only  then  did  Mentor  remember  that  his  mother 
had  asked  him  to  do  her  Christmas  buying  on  his  way  home 
with  the  hunt.  They  would  be  passing  through  many  towns, 
she  knew.  He  got  down  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  in  the 
square,  bought  the  large  candle  cord  that  would  make  the 
Christmas  candles  burn  up  extra  high  and  bright,  and  the 
two  measures  of  red  dye-weed  which  Mammy  would  use, 
coloring  fringes  on  the  new  Christmas  deerskin  clothes  of 
her  husband  and  sons.  He  arrived  home  safely,  but  ill  and 
hot  with  fever.  Mammy  didn't  know  what  ailed  him,  for 
Mentor  didn't  cry  easily,  if  at  all  any  more,  and  Mentor 
cried  for  two  days  and  nights,  up  in  the  cockloft,  and  didn't 
want  any  of  the  dainties  Mammy  brought  up,  trying  to 
tempt  him  to  eat. 

He  couldn't  forget  slavery,  but  he  could  get  away  from  it, 
a  little  while  at  a  time,  by  reading.  He  felt  selfish,  reading  to 
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himself.  Mammy  suffered  about  slavery,  too.  So,  since  Pappy 
was  away  most  of  the  time,  sledding  soldier  supplies  to 
Elizabethtown,  Mentor  began  reading  aloud  to  the  others, 
as  they  sat  about  the  fire  after  supper.  He  was  deeply 
troubled  about  his  father,  because  Pappy,  more  and  more 
often,  took  money  for  returning  runaway  slaves  to  their 
masters,  slaves  ordered  to  be  returned  by  Uncle  Nat,  in  the 
courtroom  in  Greensburg.  "Oh,  Pappy,  don't,  don't,"  he 
had  begged  his  father,  that  first  time  he  had  hauled  back  the 
poor  black  fellows,  chained  together  helplessly. 

Pappy  had  silenced  him  with  an  answer  he  couldn't  out- 
argue.  "Son,  slavery  is  wrong.  But,  the  law  says  return  run- 
aways. No  man  dare  disobey  the  law  of  his  country." 

But,  with  Pappy  gone,  the  home  cabin  could  forget  his 
errand,  maybe,  by  reading  about  other  people  who  had 
lived  in  some  long  ago  time.  When,  after  the  reading,  the 
other  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Mentor  studied  aloud  his 
surveyor's  tables  and  his  Latin.  Mammy  loved  that.  She  kept 
her  spinning-wheel  purring  in  rhythm.  Her  fond,  proud 
gaze  fastened  to  Mentor's  face  was  the  very  quieter  of  fears 
that  the  boy  needed.  Mammy  said  it  had  a  "right  nice 
sound."  She  wished  she'd  had  a  chance  at  it  when  she  was 
young.  But  Mammy  liked  to  hear  Mentor's  newest  book 
best.  It  was  a  botany.  In  spite  of  its  cumbersome  words,  she 
was  sure  she  got  "the  hang  of  it."  Together  they  learned  the 
names  of  the  familiar  plants  and  trees  about  the  cabin,  and 
stopped  saying,  "that  right  tall  tree,"  or  "that  least  bush." 

Finally  Pappy  came  home — to  stay!  He  had  breath- 
stopping  news.  Not  about  the  steamboat  he  had  seen, 
loaded  heavily,  yet  racing  upstream.  This  "new  contrap- 
tion" he  thought,  might  turn  out  to  make  everybody 
rich,  but  that  was  not  the  big  news.  Pappy  told  about  the 
steamboat  after  he  had  "washed  up"  and  was  eating  his 
supper.  But  Pappy  hadn't  waited  for  anything  to  tell  his 
really  big  news.   He  had  come  racing  into  the  clearing, 
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laughing,  shouting,  crying,  all  at  once,  throwing  his  cap 
into  the  air  and  screeching  like  a  wild-cat,  "The  war's  done 
ended!  The  war's  done  ended!" 

So,  at  last,  Mentor  could  go  back  to  Brush  Creek  Acad- 
emy, to  learn,  learn,  learn,  and  be  dismissed,  prepared  to 
be  a  teacher.  Now  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to  build  a  fine 
brick  house  for  Sarah!  Now  he  was  able  to  go  often  to  see 
her,  and  answer  promptly  every  question  her  pappy  asked 
him.  Two  nights  a  week,  and  sometimes  three,  he  saddled 
up  and  went  off  to  see  Sarah.  Her  black  hair  gleamed  like 
a  crow's  wing,  and  her  eyes  were  bluer  than  the  Kentucky 
sky. 

Joy  that  war  was  over  lasted  and  lasted,  even  while  it 
seemed  to  Mentor  that  another  and  worse  war  was  brewing, 
right  in  Green  County.  No  longer  was  there  church  or  blab- 
school  in  the  Church-house.  The  door  was  closed  and  bolted. 
Nobody  wanted  to  be  preacher,  nobody  wanted  to  be  school- 
master in  a  neighborhood  divided  into  fistcuffing  "slavers" 
and  "anti-slavers."  Sometimes,  on  market  day,  Greensburg 
Square  was  filled  with  farmers  and  townspeople  who  were 
little  more  than  a  mob  of  fist  fighters.  Returning  soldiers, 
who  had  been  fighting  together  against  "Johnny  Bull," 
now  took  sides  against  each  other.  Their  guns  made  the 
square  a  dangerous  place,  even  on  week  days. 

What  could  a  young  fellow,  like  himself,  do  to  stop  it? 
That  was  Mentor's  number  one  question  now.  Could  it  be 
stopped  by  writers  and  speakers  who  knew  words  that  were 
stronger  than  guns?  That  is  what  he  wondered  about,  after 
he  became  an  apprentice  at  carpentering,  in  Elizabethtown, 
under  a  master  who  worked  for  a  man  named  James  G. 
Birney.  How  Mentor  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  as 
James  Birney  did!  This  man  had  soon  discovered  the  serious 
bent  of  Mentor's  mind,  and  how  well  the  boy  compre- 
hended national  affairs.  He  talked  to  Mentor,  as  one  man  to 
another,  and  every  week,  after  he  was  through  with  his  Ken- 
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tucky  Gazette,  he  gave  his  copy  of  that  newspaper  to  his  ap- 
prentice.  It  was  through  reading   Mr.   Birney's  blistering 

arguments  for  a  free  state  of  Kentucky  that  Mentor  con- 
cluded that  strong  words,  preventing  war,  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  guns  that  fight  wars. 

Could  a  boy  who  studied  and  read — every  moment  he 
could  manage — be  able  to  say  what  might  help,  even  a 
little?  Mentor  kept  on  with  his  study  of  words  and,  as  he 
had  opportunity,  spoke  to  his  neighbors  against  slavery  and 
against  war.  They  usually  smiled  and  shook  their  heads. 
Most  of  them  didn't  care  to  listen  to  a  boy's  words,  or  any- 
body else's.  They  were  planning  "to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
on,"  before  the  trouble  came  to  a  head. 

When  Mentor  was  sought  out  by  plantation  owners  and 
offered  a  dollar  a  day  to  cut  brush,  he  refused.  These  men 
had  paid  a  high  price  for  the  very  land,  once  owned  by  his 
uncles  and  lifelong  friends  who  had  been  living  here  since 
he  could  remember.  They  had  sold  out  and  gone  north,  away 
from  slavery.  If  he  cut  brush  for  these  men,  he  would  be 
helping  to  clear  land  which  would  be  worked  by  slaves.  He 
refused  their  offers,  working  instead  for  "slave  lovers"  who 
could  pay  him  only  fifty  cents.  Pappy  had  ridden  up  into  The 
Illinois,  and  returned  with  a  report  that  all  men  were  free 
up  there,  both  Blacks  and  Whites.  He  reckoned  he'd  better 
pull  up  stakes  and  go  there. 

Then  spring  arrived  again,  with  planting  time.  But  rain 
held  back  planting.  Uncle  Joseph  arrived,  looking  for  a 
pole-boy  to  help  him  on  a  rafting  job  out  of  Louisville. 
The  raggedy  old  man  hadn't  recognized  Mentor  when  they 
met  in  the  woods. 

"Reckon  as  how  ye  could  show  me  to  Jeremiah  Graham's 
cabin,  young  feller?"  Uncle  Joseph  asked,  squinting  up  at 
the  boy  who  reined  in  Blackie,  when  he  saw  that  the  man 
was  his  uncle. 

Mentor  answered,  "Just  around  the  trail,  Uncle  Joseph. 
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I'm  Mentor.  Climb  on  up  behind.  We'll  be  there  in  a 
jiffy." 

After  supper,  Uncle  Joseph  told  all  of  his  old  stories,  and 
some  new  ones,  and  said  he  was  about  to  make  his  hundredth 
and  likely  his  last  trip  down  to  New  Orleans.  "I  reckoned 
as  how  yer  boy  mought  be  sized  by  now,  brother  Jeremiah. 
Could  you  spare  him?  Fifty  dollars  a  trip,  now." 

Fifty  dollars!  Mentor's  head  swam.  Enough  to  marry 
Sarah  when  he  got  back,  if  Pappy  said  yes.  And  Pappy  did, 
of  course. 

The  two  started  off  together,  on  foot,  for  Louisville. 
Here  they  found  the  raft  owner  who  had  hired  Uncle 
Joseph  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  but 
he  no  longer  hired  any  Whites.  Blacks,  on  half  the  food 
Whites  demanded,  would  do  the  work.  Buyers  in  New 
Orleans  would  buy  raft,  cargo  and  Blacks.  Since  Blacks  re- 
ceived no  wages,  great  profits  could  be  made.  That  was  a 
staggering  disappointment.  Mentor  crumpled  under  it,  but 
old  Uncle  Joseph  just  spat  tobacco  juice,  and  said  pleasantly, 
"Yep,  I  reckon  times  is  changin'.  'Bout  time  I  changed  to 
land  work,  nohow." 

Anyway,  Mentor  got  to  see  a  steamboat.  It  came  strutting 
down  the  beautiful  wide  Ohio  River,  into  Louisville,  churn- 
ing the  water  into  high,  white  foam,  and  leaving  behind 
itself  a  long  white  wake.  Steamboats  were  commonplace  to 
Uncle  Joseph,  but  Mentor  watched  the  huge  ship  in  amaze- 
ment. They  had  been  watching  for  her  for  some  time,  ever 
since  Uncle  Joseph  had  heard  her  far-off  whistle,  up  the 
river. 

"Thar  she  comes!"  he  had  said.  "Want  to  wait  here  and 
see  her  dock,  boy?" 

Mentor,  a  little  less  despairing  over  not  earning  that 
fifty  dollars,  said,  "Yes,  I'd  like  to  see  a  steamboat.  How  do 
you  know  it  is  coming?" 

"Hark!  Hear  that  long,  moaning  kinda  sound?  That's  her 
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whistle.  Hain't  long,  when  she  sounds  like  that,  'afore  she'll 
be  comin'  round  the  bend." 

I  hen  the  miraculous,  self-propelled  giant  hove  into  sight, 
rounding  the  curve  of  the  river  with  a  grace  and  beauty  that 
charmed  the  watching  throng  on  the  w7harf.  It  advanced  at 
what  appeared  to  be  amazing  speed,  and  made  all  the  other 
river  craft  look  as  small  and  wreak  as  water  bugs.  Now  it  was 
lacing  past  the  two  Grahams  who  were  standing  far  up- 
stream from  the  wharf.  Its  smokestacks  belched  smoke  and 
sparks,  its  roaring  whistle  sounded  without  let-up  deafen- 
ing to  the  ear. 

But  Mentor  never  watched  her  come  to  the  dock.  As 
she  neared,  he  saw  that  her  lower  deck  was  crowded  with 
praying,  moaning  men  and  women,  black  men  and  women 
chained  and  jammed  together  as  if  they  had  been  logs. 

"I  think  I'll  start  on  home,  now,  Uncle  Joseph,"  Mentor 
said,  trying  to  sound  like  himself.  I'll  try  for  a  job  on  the 
wharf,  first.  Maybe  work  a  few  days." 

"Bless  ye,  lad,  and  try  if  ye  must,"  Uncle  Joseph  told 
him.  "But  it's  the  Blacks  that'll  be  gettin'  the  jobs,  I'm  a 
thinkin'.  But  try,  lad,  try — and  bless  ye!" 

He  was  right.  A  few  bosses  felt  Mentor's  firm  muscular 
arms  and  took  note  of  his  tall,  straight  body.  But  when  they 
heard  his  fine  speech,  they  decided  promptly,  with  a  shove 
and  a  "Nothin'  but  Blacks!  grumbled  after  him.  He  real- 
ized there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  return  home. 
But  first  he  bought  a  newspaper,  The  Louisville  Courier. 

The  boy  was  already  sick  at  heart  over  that  steamboat's 
cargo  of  wailing  slaves.  But  now,  as  he  unfolded  his  news- 
paper, his  heart  stood  still.  His  hero,  James  G.  Birney — the 
man  he  almost  worshipped  for  his  courage  and  strong  words 
— had  been  smoked  out  by  slavers,  the  paper  said,  run  out 
of  Kentucky.  Strong  words,  evidently,  would  never  stop 
slavery.  Yet  how  could  guns  stop  it? 

Mentor  wras  deeply  despondent  during  most  of  that  long, 
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long  walk,  back  to  Big  Brush  Creek.  Every  little  while  he 
met  ragged,  dirty  soldiers,  still  trying  to  make  it  home  to 
some  northern  state.  Though  many  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  mustering-out  center  when  they  were  weak  from 
illness  or  wounds,  they  still  hoped  to  get  home.  The  war  had 
been  over  for  months,  yet  they  had  only  come  this  far 
from  New  Orleans.  Mentor  talked  with  those  that  seemed 
friendly,  but  afterward  he  went  on,  more  anxious  than 
ever.  These  soldiers  hated  the  South 's  slavery,  and  felt  de- 
graded even  to  be  walking  through  a  land  where  men  bought 
and  sold  other  men.  Surely  nothing  but  war,  the  most 
terrible  war  yet,  was  bound  to  come — a  war  in  which  he 
would  have  to  fight. 

When  Mentor  was  nearly  home,  he  met  Tom  Lincoln  and 
his  little  boy,  Abe,  on  horse  back,  trotting  along  the  familiar 
old  trail  that  led  to  Elizabethtown  from  the  Brush  Creek 
cabin.  Mr.  Lincoln  got  down  to  talk.  He  said  that  he  was 
only  back  on  a  visit  to  Green  County  to  settle  up  his  busi- 
ness. Some  folks  still  owed  him  for  furniture  he  had  made 
for  them.  He'd  moved  across  the  Ohio,  and  found  living 
there  all  that  any  free  man  could  ask:  plenty  of  free  land 
and  game,  no  slavery,  no  mansion-folks  looking  down  on 
cabin-folks.  Finally,  when  he  remounted,  he  turned  down 
Mentors'  trail,  in  order  to  walk  a  way  with  this  boy  who  had 
been  his  neighbor,  before  the  Lincolns  had  moved.  He 
hoped  things  might  straighten  out,  by  themselves,  he  said, 
trying  to  comfort  the  woebegone  Graham  boy. 

As  they  passed  a  cabin,  both  saw  that  something  tragic 
must  have  happened  there,  because  the  dooryard  was 
crowded  with  haymakers,  talking  loudly  and  arguing.  The 
two  turned  in,  wondering  what  was  the  matter,  ready  to 
offer  help  if  needed.  Then  they  saw  that  the  cabin  wife  lay 
dead  across  her  doorstep,  and  that  her  drunken  husband 
was  struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  haymakers.  Two 
little  girls  ran  out,  sobbing  in  terror.  While  Mentor  and 
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Tom  Lincoln  caught  and  fetched  up  a  horse  on  which  to 
bind  the  drunken  murderer,  little  Abe  tried  to  comfort  the 
little  girls.  It  ended  with  Mr.  Lincoln  agreeing  to  take  the 
criminal  to  the  next  town,  and  turn  him  over  to  the  sheriff. 
Mentor  went  on  toward  home.  He  looked  back  once.  Tom 
Lincoln  was  just  turning  a  curve  of  the  trail,  the  bound  man 
on  the  horse  quiet  now,  and  little  Abe  hanging  on  tight, 
behind  his  pappy. 


XV 
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By  custom,  a  young  man's  earnings  belonged  to  his  parents, 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  Nor  was  he  privileged  to  leave 
home,  without  their  consent,  before  he  had  attained  that 
age,  no  matter  how  much  he  desired  to.  or  how  well 
prepared  he  might  be  to  make  his  own  way.  But  now  that 
Jeremiah  Graham  had  told  his  eldest  son  that  he  might  keep 
half  his  earnings.  Mentor  was  able  to  buy  what  he  needed, 
in  order  to  pay  proper  court  to  Sarah.  He  bought  a  fine 
great-coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  engaged  a  tailor  in  Greens- 
burg  to  make  him  an  otter-skin  cap  and  gloves.  For  Blackie 
he  bought  a  gleaming  new  yellow  saddle  that  was  decorated 
with  a  bright  black  design  which  made  Blackie's  coal-black 
coat  seem  even  blacker. 

Judging  from  the  earliest  picture  of  Mentor,  showing  him 
as  a  smiling  young  man  with  freckles  and  very  curly  hair, 
he  must,  at  sixteen,  have  been  quite  handsome.  Every  eve- 
ning he  went  courting  Sarah.  As  was  the  custom,  Sarah's 
father  met  him  at  the  door,  and  as  often  as  not  did  not  ask 
him  in.  That,  it  was  supposed,  was  one  way  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  young  man's  love.  If  he  persisted  in  coming 
back,  that  proved  he  truly  loved  his  girl.  Mentor  persisted. 

He  must  not  have  had  an  idle  moment.  The  strict  dis- 
cipline of  childhood  had  given  him  the  habit  of  being  busy 
at  something  during  every  hour  he  was  awake.  He  still  drove 
oxen  or  horses  to  the  field  to  plow.  Later  he  returned  to 
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sow  grain  from  the  leather  bag  he  carried  about  his  waist. 
Now  that  his  father  had  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  husky 
plow-boys  in  his  sons,  Mentor  and  Robert,  he  had  many 
fields  that  supported  his  family  well.  Mentor,  the  sower, 
walked  as  straight  a  row  as  he  could,  taking  careful  handfuls 
of  seed  from  the  bag  as  he  went,  scattering  them  to  left  and 
right,  as  evenly  as  possible,  with  a  waving,  tossing  motion. 
He  planted  corn  by  dropping  three  seeds  every  three  feet, 
in  rows,  in  small  depressions  he  made  with  a  hoe  in  the 
plowed  earth,  and  he  used  a  hoe  to  cover  the  seeds.  Flax, 
turnips  and  wheat  he  sowed,  or  "broadcasted,"  as  he  said. 
When  such  seed  came  up  pretty  evenly,  the  sower  was 
praised  as  a  "right  reckoner."  Mentor's  fields  were  his 
father's  pride.  Folks  said  they  looked  as  if  each  seed  had  been 
located  by  a  surveyor's  transit. 

When  home  duties  were  completed,  Mentor  might  ride 
about  the  country  looking  for  pay-work.  He  made  bricks  and 
helped  build  brick  houses,  and  since  he  could  keep  half  of 
what  he  earned,  he  was  often  able  to  add  many  dollars  at  a 
time  to  his  "marrying  money."  Sarah's  father  had  set  twice 
the  sum  most  fathers  demanded.  A  round  two  hundred 
dollars  the  boy  must  have,  before  Mentor  might  marry 
Sarah.  He  said  his  daughter  must  have  at  least  as  many 
comforts  in  her  new  home  as  she  now  had  in  his  household. 

The  autumn  that  Mentor  was  sixteen,  Schoolmaster 
Borun  failed  to  appear.  After  two  years  without  a  school, 
he  had  returned  from  his  home,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  last  year,  to  solicit  pupils,  arriving  in  Green 
County,  unannounced.  But  this  year  he  had  not  appeared. 
So,  encouraged  by  Lawyer  Howe,  Mentor  decided  to  solicit 
pupils  and  open  a  blab-school  in  the  church-house.  Pupils 
would  pay  him,  as  customary,  in  farm  products — pelts  and 
corn,  whiskey,  smoked  meat,  and  vegetables.  These  he  would 
sell  in  Greensburg,  give  his  father  half  of  the  money  and 
add  his  own  half  to  the  hoard  in  the  little  box  he  kept 
under  his  pillow  in  the  cockloft. 
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In  the  same  little  log  church,  in  which  he  himself  had 
studied  so  fearfully  as  a  small  boy,  Mentor,  at  sixteen,  taught 
his  first  blab-school.  He  had  twenty  learners,  some  of  them 
much  older  than  he.  His  own  brothers  and  sisters  were 
among  them:  Robert  and  Rachel,  Benjamin  and  Nancy, 
and  little  four-year-old  Simpson  James.  Of  course  he  re- 
ceived no  tuition-pay  from  them. 

Now  he  had  a  chance  to  change  all  that  had  seemed  so 
cruel  and  wrong  under  Master  Borun.  His  had  to  be  a  blab- 
school,  because  that  is  what  his  learners'  parents  expected. 
They  had  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  for  children.  Men- 
tor knew  better  than  to  try  having  quiet  studying.  But  noth- 
ing hindered  his  trying  kindness,  instead  of  brutality.  So  he 
took  down  the  bunch  of  switches  Master  Borun  had  left 
hanging  above  the  fireplace,  and  he  bought  a  pleasant-toned 
cowbell  in  Greensburg.  At  playspell  he  called  in  his  learners 
by  ringing  the  bell,  instead  of  bawling  at  them.  He  stood  in 
the  door  and  swung  it  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
everybody  could  enjoy  the  lovely  sound. 

If  little  ones  were  late  in  line,  he  helped  them  over  logs 
and  stones.  The  smallest  he  boosted  to  his  knee  to  hear  them 
recite.  Instead  of  boxing  ears  for  wrong  answers,  he  repeated 
the  question  in  new  words,  or  asked  other  questions,  until 
the  learner  saw  his  mistake  and  was  able  to  answer  correctly. 
When  all  grew  weary  with  studying,  he  told  them  stories  of 
the  great  world  outside  of  Brush  Creek,  and  he  read  poetry 
to  them. 

To  set  copy  for  twenty  learners  took  long  hours  after 
supper,  many  candles  and  many  goosequill  pens.  After  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  Mentor  rose  in  time  to  be  at  the  Church- 
house,  have  enough  wood  cut  to  last  the  day,  and  have  a 
fire  going  in  time  to  warm  the  room  before  his  learners 
arrived.  Children  still  walked  miles  to  school,  and  some 
of  them  still  wore  shoe-packs.  In  rainy  and  snowy  weather, 
Mentor  asked  shoe-pack  wearers  to  sit  close  to  the  fire  until 
both  they  and  their  shoe-packs  were  thoroughly  dry.   He 
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remembered  too  well  the  cause  of  his  own  frozen  foot,  when 
he  was  a  learner,  and  he  didn't  want  any  child  under  his 
care  to  suffer  as  he  had. 

Using  his  mother's  recipe  for  black  dye  for  cloth,  Mentor 
concocted  his  own  ink  by  boiling  together  white  oak  bark 
and  sumac  berries,  straining  out  bark  and  berries  and  boil- 
ing the  liquid  until  it  thickened  slightly.  Everybody  in  his 
school  learned  to  write  with  ink,  because  he  took  some  of 
his  precious  "marrying  money"  and  bought  paper  for  them. 
He  also  bought  a  long  rope  for  them  to  play  with,  mostly  at 
games  he  or  they  invented.  After  one  end  of  the  rope  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  one  child  took  the  other  end  and  ran,  circling 
the  tree  until  the  rope  was  completely  wound  around  it, 
while  the  other  children  had  to  dodge  in  the  rope's  way,  and 
dodge  out  again,  before  the  rope  touched  them.  They 
played  a  variation  of  this  game,  with  the  runner  going  every 
which  way,  as  his  fancy  directed.  When  they  tired  of  this, 
the  rope  could  be  tied  by  both  ends  to  some  high  branch, 
thus  making  a  swing  for  the  timid  ones  who  were  afraid 
of  the  grapevine  swing  across  the  creek.  It  was  a  single, 
gnarled  vine  and  the  swinger  clung  to  it  with  both  hands.  If 
he  lost  his  hold,  midway  over,  he  fell  into  the  creek  and  got 
a  good  wetting.  The  creek  was  deep  enough  to  drown  little 
fellows. 

Mentor  had  been  bawled  at  so  much  by  his  elders  he 
would  never  be  caught  bawling  at  his  learners.  He  kept  his 
voice  kind,  and  only  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  He  taught  what 
parents  expected:  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  mostly. 
The  older  ones  learned  geography,  astronomy,  and  how  to 
measure  different  kinds  of  crops.  If  lessons  were  finished 
early — as  they  often  were,  because  the  children  were  in- 
terested and  not  afraid  of  whippings — he  read  to  them  from 
the  books  he  was  studying,  for  he  had  never  stopped  study- 
ing, even  though  it  had  to  be  by  the  sentence,  and  not  very 
many  sentences  in  a  day. 

Sometimes  the  children  brought  "live  tuition"  to  pay  the 
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teacher:  ducks  and  geese,  and  even  little  pigs.  That  provided 
a  good  chance  to  learn  more  about  these  animals;  to  turn 
them  loose  in  the  schoolroom  to  see  what  they  would  do, 
afterward  talking  and  writing  about  them.  But  mostly  his 
tuitions  were  paid  in  butter,  cheese,  turnips,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes  which  he  sold  for  cash  in  Greensburg,  dividing  the 
money  with  his  father.  These  trips  were  on  Saturday.  Then 
he  often  had  a  small  job  of  brick  laying  or  chimney  mend- 
ing to  be  done  in  town,  or  on  the  way  there.  So,  working  hard 
and  saving  thriftily,  by  spring  Mentor's  long  coveted  two 
hundred  dollars  lay  in  his  cockloft — and  twenty  dollars, 
besides. 

Now  he  could  marry  Sarah!  She,  herself,  had  been  far 
from  idle,  but  she  had  not  been  schooled  at  all.  She  could 
spin,  weave,  sew,  mend,  knit,  cook,  garden  and  weave 
baskets  and  mats.  No  two  young  people  could  have  been 
more  happy  and  proud  than  Mentor  and  his  Sarah  were, 
the  day  after  their  marriage,  when  they  arranged  their  hard- 
earned  possessions  in  their  white  tulip-poplar  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  Big  Brush  Creek.  For  the  bed  Sarah  had  fine  white 
linen  "pillow  coates"  and  sheets,  a  heavy  hand-woven  spread 
and  a  "bed  tick"  (mattress),  not  filled  with  straw  as  usual, 
but  with  goose  feathers  from  geese  she  had  raised  herself. 
She  had  hemmed  part  of  her  bolt  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
tablecloths  and  window  curtains.  Besides  the  linen,  she  had 
two  more  bolts  of  cloth,  over  forty  yards  in  each,  one  of 
lindsey-woolsey,  the  other  of  woolen.  Unless  she  had  too 
many  children,  she  had  cloth  enough  to  last  her  half  way 
through  her  life! 

Mentor  had  made  spindle-legged  chairs,  rubbed  down 
well,  waxed  and  polished,  and  with  polished  deerskin  seats. 
He  had  made  their  table  and  their  corner  cupboard. 
Their  bed  was  not  the  usual  affair,  fashioned  of  poles  that 
ran  through  two  walls  of  the  house,  forming  a  criss-crossed 
platform,  supported  by  a  puncheon  upon  which  straw 
bed-ticks  were  laid.   Mentor  had  spent  that  extra  twenty 
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dollars  for  something  Sarah  did  not  have  at  home — a  store 
bed. 

Their  cabin,  too,  was  better  than  most.  Mentor  had 
barked  all  the  logs,  first,  before  his  friends  had  helped  him 
build  the  cabin,  so  that  it  gleamed  clean  and  white  under 
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the  dark  trees,  not  dull-brown  as  did  the  cabins  made  of 
unbarked  logs.  Its  corners  were  sawed  true  and  mortared 
firmly,  where  the  usual  method  was  to  let  logs  protrude  at 
the  corners,  pig-pen  style.  Their  chimney  was  no  sticks-and- 
stones  affair,  but  wide  and  true  and  high  and  made  of  fine 
pink  bricks.  Mentor  had  made  and  set  them  himself.  Like 
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other  cabins,  it  had  one  room,  and  one  door  that  was  made 
in  halves.  They  kept  the  bottom  half  closed  when  a  visitor 
tapped,  until  they  saw  whether  the  guest  was  a  slaver  or  a 
anti-slaver.  Nobody  was  afraid  of  Indians,  any  longer,  but 
people  were  afraid  of  each  other. 

Mentor  had  wanted  to  make  a  brick  cabin,  but  Sarah's 
father  had  advised  against  it.  The  way  things  looked,  he 
thought  anti-slavers  like  himself  and  his  new  son-in-law 
might  have  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on  in  a  hurry.  Why 
leave  a  brick  cabin  for  some  slaver?  He  had  further  argu- 
ment. Someone  he  knew  had  been  up  to  The  Illinois  where 
nobody  "elbowed"  anybody,  no  matter  what  they  thought 
about  slavery.  More  than  that,  up  there  the  people  had 
passed  what  they  called  a  "public-school  law"  which  made 
it  possible  for  all  children  to  go  to  school.  The  law  also 
set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  used  as 
school-house  sites  and  sold  to  raise  money  to  pay  teachers 
regular  salaries.  They  even  talked  of  public  colleges! 

The  tulip-poplar  cabin  was  new  and  neat  and  pleasing, 
but  Mentor  let  his  thoughts  fly  far  ahead.  At  seventeen  he 
dreamed  of  one  day  teaching  in  a  public  college,  up  in  The 
Illinois.  Since  he  had  married  with  his  father's  consent,  all 
the  money  he  now  earned  was  his.  And,  true  to  habit,  he  at 
once  began  preparing  for  teaching  in  a  public  college.  The 
"real  academy"  at  Elizabethtown  was  now  completed  and  in 
session  Mentor  taught  blab-school  only  five  days  a  week,  and 
attended  Elizabethtown  Academy  on  the  sixth.  The  ride 
there  and  back  took  much  time  and  he  hated  to  leave  Sarah 
alone,  times  being  as  restless  as  they  were,  for  she  was  only 
thirteen.  Teachers  at  the  academy  were  therefore  prevailed 
upon  to  assign  a  month's  work  at  a  time  and  permit  the 
young  schoolmaster  to  come  as  often  as  he  could  to  the 
academy,  and  recite  as  much  as  he  had  time  for.  Time  was 
not  the  only  thing  to  consider.  Elizabethtown  Academy 
charged  cash  tuitions.  Luckily,  Sarah  was  a  thrifty  house- 
keeper, and  Mentor  worked  his  own  small  farm  and  took 
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as  many  brick-work  jobs  as  he  could  manage.  Even  so,  many 
long  months  passed,  before  he  could  complete  a  course  that 
was  supposed  to  take  only  six  weeks. 

Still  somehow,  he  still  found  time  to  teach  Sarah;  even, 
sometimes,  to  help  his  father  or  hers  at  haymaking,  or 
butchering,  or  planting  time.  Sarah  learned  "quicker  than 
you  can  shell  a  corn-cob."  She  had  forgotten  the  little  she 
had  once  known  about  reading  and  writing,  but,  by  the 
time  Mentor  was  teaching  his  blab-school  for  a  third  year, 
she  could  read  and  write  so  well  she  helped  him  set  copy 
for  his  learners.  And,  on  the  last  day  of  school,  she  made  a 
little  molasses  cake  for  each  one  of  them. 

By  now  they  both  had  "Illinois  fever."  Sarah  went  home 
to  stay  while  Mentor  rode  on  up  to  see  for  himself  what  life 
might  be  like  up  there.  He  was  back  quickly  with  the  news 
that  it  was  even  better  than  rumor  said.  He  put  up  his  land 
and  cabin  for  sale,  but  nobody  was  buying  cabin  land. 
Cabin  land  buyers  were  all  pulling  up  stakes,  going  north, 
where  land  was  still  free.  So  Mentor  continued  to  teach, 
and  to  attend  Elizabethtown  Academy.  Sarah  sometimes 
visited  Mentor's  blab-school.  When  she  had  become  a 
great-grandmother — up  in  The  Illinois — she  told  her  great 
grandchildren  about  Mentor's  Brush  Creek  school. 

Mentor  began  it  and  closed  it  with  singing.  The  prize, 
every  day,  for  the  best  lessons,  was  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and 
a  new  goosequill  pen.  He  taught  everybody  to  write  each 
letter  separately,  first;  only  after  mastering  this  might  they 
learn  to  join  these  letters  together  in  what  he  called  "a 
joined  hand."  As  soon  as  a  learner  had  mastered  that,  he 
was  honored  by  being  permitted  to  copy  lines  of  poetry 
out  of  real  books — books  Mentor  had  earned  as  a  boy  by 
doing  without  muffler  and  mittens;  chopping  brush;  wear- 
ing Pappy's  cast-off  breeches  and  caps,  so  that  he  could  buy 
books,  instead. 

When  too  few  children  were  sent  to  Mentor's  school  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  living,  he  rode  over  to  Otter  Creek  to 
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teach  there.  When  that  failed  for  want  of  pupils  he  taught 
another  eommunity   called   Friendship,   reahzmg wel 

enough  that  cabin-folks  were  mostly  all  gone.  And,  of 
course,  no  mansion  child  was  sent  to  a  blab-school,  especially 
when  the  schoolmaster  was  an  anti-slaver 

But  Greensburg.  was  divided  in  his  favor  with  more 
anti-slaverS  than  slavers.  He  obtained  a  school  there  and 
being  a  town  schoolmaster  now.  he  dressed  as  town  school- 
masters dressed,  in  store  clothes,  with  a  long-tat  led  coa . . 
stove-pipe  hat.  and  a  satin  vest  embroidered  in  little  flowers. 
Sarah  seen  in  town  so  often  now,  must  also  dress  up.  She 
had  a  fine  blue  silk  dress,  a  jacket  of  fur.  and  a  muff.  They 
had  both  given  up  going  to  The  Illinois. 
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Men  tors  precious  new  daughter  had  red,  upstanding,  curly 
hair,  exactly  like  his.  He  liked  to  talk  sweet  nonsense  to  her 
just  to  see  her  smile.  He  liked  to  feel  her  tiny  fingers  wind 
tightly  about  his  big,  strong  thumb.  Her  name  was  Almira, 
the  nicest  name  he  and  Sarah  knew,  and  she  was  not  "named 
for"  anybody.  Oddly  enough,  although  this  baby  was  a  girl, 
Mentor  began  at  once  to  plan  how  he  and  Sarah  would 
educate  her.  When  she  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  they  took 
her  seventy  miles  on  horseback  in  order  that  she  might  see 
General  Lafayette,  when,  as  a  guest  of  the  United  States, 
he  had  come  to  a  great  reception  held  for  him  at  Frank- 
fort, the  capital  of  Kentucky. 

The  pike  they  traveled— Sarah  behind  in  the  pillion, 
holding  Almira— was  crowded  with  other  travelers,  all  upon 
the  same  errand.  The  press  increased  as  they  neared  Frank- 
fort, but  they  were  in  time  for  the  grand  parade.  Mentor 
took  Almira  and  held  her  up  as  high  as  he  could,  and  told 
her,  just  as  if  she  could  understand,  to  look  well  at  Lafayette, 
for  he  was  the  greatest  man  next  to  Washington.  Almira 
laughed  and  cooed,  probably  because  the  band  was  playing 
and  all  the  horses  in  the  long  parade  were  white  and  were 
decorated  with  colored  plumes. 

"When  she's  old  enough   we  can   tell   her  she  saw  La- 
fayette," he  told  Sarah.   Being  cabin-folks,   they  dare  not 
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attend  the  grand  reception  and  ball,  that  night,  given  for 
the  Friend  of  America."  They  turned  the  horse  and  started 
back  home,  not  too  disappointed,  because  they  were  going  to 
stop  at  the  great  city  of  Lexington,  long  enough  to  see 
Transylvania  University.  Maybe,  some  day,  Mentor  would 
get  to  study  there. 

But  the  dream  was  never  to  come  true.  Months  later, 
Mentor  lost  all  of  his  savings  when  the  bank  in  Greensburg 
failed.  Then  the  Greensburg  school  closed  for  lack  of 
learners.  When  a  letter  came  telling  that  the  public-school 
law  was  already  working  well  enough  in  some  sections  of 
The  Illinois  and  that  teachers  often  received  fifty  dollars 
a  month  for  a  school  term  that  lasted  eight  months  out  of 
the  year,  Mentor  and  Sarah  decided  to  move  to  The  Illinois. 

A  day  in  September,  1826,  was  set  for  their  start.  Men- 
tor was  now  twenty-six,  Sarah,  twenty-one.  They  had  lost 
their  money  in  the  bank  failure,  but,  like  their  parents 
before  them,  they  had  courage.  They  would  be  pioneering 
to  a  new  country.  They  rose  by  starlight,  in  order  to  meet 
a  wagon  train  of  other  settlers  at  the  appointed  time  of 
sunup.  The  meeting-place  was  the  crossroads  where  Fair- 
thorne's  Furnace  used  to  stand,  eight  miles  from  Mentor's 
cabin.  Like  other  settlers,  they  were  using  oxen  to  pull 
their  laden  cart,  because  these  beasts  are  stronger  and  have 
more  endurance  than  horses.  They  are  slow  beasts  at  best, 
and  they  barely  crept  along,  up  and  down  the  hills,  drag- 
ging the  heavy  cart  behind  to  which  Blackie  and  a  milk  cow 
were  tied.  The  journey,  would  be  three  hundred  miles 
long,  and  through  an  unknown  country  of  trails  and  deep 
rivers. 

Sarah's  precious  bolts  and  her  feather  bed  were  in  the 
cart,  with  a  chair  or  two,  the  dishes  and  cooking  utensils, 
their  clothing,  and  the  bedding.  And,  of  course,  Mentor's 
books.  They  shivered  in  the  misty  air  of  early  morning  and 
wondered  sadly  if  their  new  home  would  be  as  good  as  their 
old.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  more  dear.  But  Mentor  knew 
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that  there  was  no  turning  back  now  and  that  he  would  be 
happier  where  he  was  not  pointed  out  as  a  anti-slaver.  He 
did  not  want  to  look  back,  at  the  turn,  after  which  the 
cabin  would  be  out  of  sight.  Instead  he  called  "Heyah! 
Heyah!''  to  his  brindle  ox  team,  and  shook  the  rope  lines 
on  their  backs. 

By  sunup  they  were  at  the  crossroads,  and  found  other 
settlers  gathered  at  the  old  furnace  site,  awaiting  them.  Since 
Mentor  had  been  chosen  as  guide,  his  cart  went  first  in  the 
line  that  soon  formed.  Most  of  the  people — altogether  sixty- 
nine,  ten  of  them  children — were  near  or  distant  relatives 
of  either  Sarah  or  Mentor,  and  all  of  them  were  going  to 
The  Illinois.  They  were  hoping  to  find  a  home  such  as 
free  men,  who  want  others  to  be  free,  too,  wish  for  and 
long  to  have.  Forty  years  before,  Mentor's  grandfather  had 
arrived  on  Brush  Creek,  hoping  he  had  found  just  that  sort 
of  a  homeland.  Behind  him,  on  his  horse  there  had  been 
a  little  red-headed  fellow  named  Jeremiah  who  had  grown 
up  to  become  Mentor's  father.  They  had  stood  for  freedom 
in  Kentucky,  and  they  had  lost.  Now  Sarah  cuddled  a  little 
red-headed  Almira,  praying  with  all  her  heart  that  The 
Illinois  would,  indeed,  be  free.  Neither  Sarah's  nor  Men- 
tor's parents  were  along,  but  they  hoped  to  go,  soon.  They 
loved  their  hard-earned  Kentucky  homes.  But  they  hated 
slavery. 

By  mid-morning  the  sun  had  eaten  the  fog  and  mists,  and 
unfamiliar  sights  kept  everyone  interested.  They  camped  for 
their  dinner.  By  mid-afternoon  they  had  gone  twelve  miles, 
and  had  struck  the  Nashville-Louisville  Pike — a  fine,  wide 
highway,  paved  with  pulverized  stone.  Now  they  went  a  little 
faster.  The  backwoods  women  and  children  stared,  open- 
mouthed,  at  vehicles  they  did  not  know  existed:  buggies 
and  gigs,  carry-alls  and  buckboards,  phaetons  and  landeaux 
— all  drawn  by  sleek,  pacing  horses  that  were  driven  by 
Negro  servants.  The  white  mansion-folks  riding  in  them 
sat  back  in  state  against  the  fine  leather  upholstery,  as  the 
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sleekly  groomed,  spirited  horses  sped  past  the  snailing  oxen 
of  the  settlers'  long  train  of  carts.  But  the  cabin-folks  in 
the  settler's  procession  thought  only  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  every  fine  master  who  passed  them  had  grown  rich 
through  slave  labor,  and  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Sarah  said,  "I  wouldn't  mind  being  a  fine  lady  like  this, 
and  wear  silk  dresses  every  day,  and  never  dirty  my  hands 
with  grimy  work.  Looks  to  me  like  being  mansion-folks  is  a 
heap  sight  pleasanter  than  being  cabin-folks." 

"Mans  ion -folks  don't  have  to  be  too  proud  to  mix  with 
cabin-folks,"  Mentor  said.  'You  shall  have  a  brick  mansion, 
Sarah.  I've  always  planned  to  build  one  for  you.  And  silk 
dresses  too,  but  only  if  you'll  promise  not  to  look  down  on 
folks  having  less."  And  Sarah  promised. 

She  got  a  taste  of  being  a  fine  lady  that  very  night.  The 
caravan  stopped  at  a  tavern  a  sort  of  hotel  that  cared  for 
both  travelers  and  their  horses  and  oxen.  Here  Sarah  slept 
in  a  room  that  was  tended  by  slaves.  They  built  a  fire,  and 
fetched  in  a  tub  and  hot  water  for  her  bath.  They  even 
turned  back  the  covers  of  the  huge,  four-poster  bed.  It  was 
"kind  of  nice,  and  kind  of  not,"  she  decided.  What  she  liked 
better  was  the  full-length  mirror.  She  put  on  her  blue  silk, 
next  day,  and  primped  a  long  time  before  it  and  smiled  at 
what  she  saw  in  it,  deciding  she  needn't  "sit  back  for  any 
mansion-lady."  Better  yet,  and  more  surprising,  was  the  red- 
brick, high-steepled  church  they  attended.  In  its  steeple  was 
a  sweet-sounding  bell,  booming  out  its  silvery  call  over  the 
housetops  of  the  city.  Probably  no  mansion-lady  felt  finer 
than  Sarah,  as  she  held  up  her  beruffled  blue-silk  skirt  and 
walked  down  the  carpeted  church  aisle,  as  if  she  walked 
on  such  rich  carpets  every  day. 

Between  towns  the  journey  was  mostly  monotonous.  The 
final  stop  in  Kentucky  was  at  a  ferryboat  landing.  Here,  cart 
by  cart,  the  ferryboat  towed  them  all  across  the  broad  Ohio 
River.  There  were  so  many  large,  queer-looking  boats  mill- 
ing back  and  forth,  and  up  and  down,  the  river  traffic  made 
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Sarah  dizzy.  Mentor  told  her  about  some  of  them  he  knew. 
The  dozens  of  flatboats  with  cabins  were  called  "arks." 
Large  and  small,  these  were  the  carts  of  settlers,  he  said. 
who  traveled  by  water.  Boats  going  downstream  were  likely 
headed  for  The  Arkansas.  Those  going  upstream  were 
likely  folks  who'd  given  up,  and  were  going  back  east.  Flat- 
boats,  piled  with  peltries,  belonged  to  hunters  and  traders, 
and  probably  had  come  from  far  to  the  north.  Flatboats 
and  rafts,  poled  by  Negroes,  went  by,  piled  high  with  casks 
and  barrels  and  cotton  bales.  There  were  barges  and  brigs 
and  skiffs.  But  when  a  monster  of  a  steamboat  hove  into 
sight,  Sarah  was  afraid  and  she  clutched  at  Mentor's  arm. 
She  had  heard  about  steamboats,  but  actually  seeing  one 
was  terrifying! 

It  dizzied  them  all  to  be  ferried  across  the  Ohio.  The 
oxen,  too,  were  stiff  and  stubborn  with  fright.  Sarah  moaned 
and  Almira  screamed.  But  at  last  everybody's  ordeal  was 
over,  and  the  caravan  reformed  and  plodded  off  down  a 
narrow  trail,  through  dense,  uninhabited  woods.  The  earth 
was  already  sticky  with  mud  when  it  began  to  rain.  Day 
after  day  it  rained,  so  that  the  travelers  went  forward  only 
a  few  miles,  each  day.  A  week  passed  and  rumor  came  that 
soon  they  would  be  in  "Indian  country."  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  being  attacked  and  massacred  by  Indians,  as  many 
a  caravan  had  been  by  judging  the  abandoned  carts  and 
household  goods,  strewn  about  at  some  curve  in  the  trail. 

At  night,  about  the  sputtering  campfire,  the  men 
polished  their  guns.  The  women — sheltered  by  some  rocky 
ledge,  or  by  the  branch  hut  the  men  had  thrown  up  hastily 
— prayed,  and  repeated  the  words  of  hymns,  in  whispers. 
If  they  sang,  or  talked  aloud,  they  would  be  more  easily 
located  by  Indians.  And  they  had  not  come  quite  half  way 
yet!  Sarah  was  sure  everybody  would  be  scalped,  because 
of  one  dreadful  sign.  The  earth,  red  in  Kentucky,  had 
turned  black!  Still  day  followed  day.  and  the  cardinals 
sang  and  the  paroquets  chattered,  and  no  Indians  were  seen. 
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Mentor  tried  to  assure  Sarah  of  their  safety  by  telling  her 
that  white  men  were  braver  than  red  men,  that  guns  shot 
more  truly  than  arrows.  He,  himself,  did  not  know  that 
Indians  shot  with  guns  in  The  Illinois.  But  he  did  know 
that  black  earth  was  as  natural  as  red  and  often  richer,  often 
grew  better  crops. 

A  long,  anguishing  journey,  plodding  along,  being  jolted 
from  side  to  side,  hearing  the  monotonous  blob-blob  of 
the  oxen,  pulling  their  feet  from  the  mire.  Mile  after  slow, 
tiring  mile.  But  no  Indians.  Then  came  the  day  when  they 
passed  the  first  cabin  they  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Ohio 
River. 

"Likely  we're  nearing  a  settlement,"  Mentor  told  Sarah, 
and  she  sighed  in  intense  relief. 

Yet  it  was  many  days  before  they  saw  another  cabin.  But 
after  that  second  cabin,  they  did  near  a  settlement,  and  the 
very  nearness  of  other  people  made  them  forget  their  fatigue 
somewhat.  They  got  down  from  hard,  board  cart-seats  and 
sang  and  danced.  It  eased  their  cramped  muscles,  and  less- 
ened their  fears.  Going  on  did  not  seem  hard,  then,  but 
hopeful.  And  oh,  what  a  thankful  relief  they  knew  that 
morning  when  Mentor  stopped  the  caravan  on  the  top  of  a 
long,  flat  hill,  and  pointed  down  over  its  beetling  edge. 

"We've  come  right,"  he  said.  "Yon  river  is  the  Sanga- 
mon." 
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Abe  Lincoln  Reckons  He 
"Kin  Make  a  Few  Hen-tracks' 


In  a  few  weeks  all  their  cabins  were  up,  because  the  men 
banded  together  to  hew  trees,  enough  to  build  them  all. 
1  hey  notched  all  the  logs,  ready  to  fit  together  as  cabin 
corners.  Then  they  "raised"  all  the  cabins;  that  is,  built  the 
sides  of  them.  Finally  they  split  short  lengths  of  logs  into 
large,  thick  "shakes"  or  shingles,  and  shortly  after  that 
roofed  all  the  cabins. 

Mentor's  cabin  stood  near  a  little  creek,  called  Greene's 
Rocky  branch,  that  flowed  along  its  steep  bed,  with  much 
foaming  over  rocks,  to  join  the  Sangamon  River,  farther 
down.  His  uncle,  William  Greene,  who  had  named  the 
creek,  now  lived  farther  up  from  where  he  had  first  settled, 
many  years  back,  after  he  had  come  north  to  avoid  slavery. 
Mentor  planned  to  live  in  his  own  cabin  only  until  he  could 
build  the  fine  brick  house  he  had  promised  Sarah.  As  soon 
as  the  cabin  was  in  order,  he  went  to  look  for  good  clay  soil, 
so  that  he  might  begin,  right  away,  to  make  bricks. 

That  took  many  days.  On  Big  Brush  Creek  almost  any 
soil  could  be  used  for  making  bricks.  But  here,  in  The 
Illinois,  he  discovered  the  right  kind  of  soil  was  hard  to 
find,  since  it  occurred  in  only  little  patches,  here  and  there. 
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But  at  last  he  found  it.  First,  from  pure  clay  he  made  enough 
bricks  to  build  a  firing  oven  in  which  to  bake  the  bricks  for 
the  house.  People  came  to  watch  him,  and  went  away  laugh- 
ing. What  sort  of  a  feller  was  this,  noways?  Warn't  a  log 
cabin  good  enough  fer  anybody?  They  didn't  want  none  of 
this  uppish  mansion-folk  goings  on. 

Usually  frontier  folks  helped  each  other.  But  Mentor  got 
no  help  with  his  bricks.  He  dug  and  carted  all  the  clay,  him- 
self. He  did  the  mixing  and  moulding  without  help.  After  a 
little  while  he  managed  the  work,  so  that  he  kept  materials 
at  his  brick-kiln,  which  was  near  the  cabin.  Thus,  whether 
he  had  only  a  few  minutes  or  many  hours,  he  could 
work,  without  first  having  to  cart  in  materials.  At  first,  for 
many  weeks,  he  experimented,  mixing  different  kinds  of 
clay,  baking  a  brick  or  two  and  carrying  them  in  to  Sarah 
for  her  approval.  Kentucky  bricks  were  such  a  delightful 
pinky-red,  and  she  wanted  hers  to  be  exactly  like  those  in 
Kentucky.  So  Mentor  emptied  and  refilled,  baked  bricks 
and  discarded  them,  until  at  last  he  got  a  brick  exactly 
right. 

Sarah  sang.  He  could  hear  her  down  in  the  cabin,  as  he 
worked  making  pinky-red  bricks,  and  his  piles  of  bricks 
grew.  It  was  hard  work,  digging  the  clay,  carting  it  to  the 
kiln,  mixing  it,  moulding  it,  firing  it;  but  it  was  interesting, 
too.  Each  brick  brought  him  nearer  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
Sarah,  just  as,  in  his  boyhood,  each  dollar  he  slipped  into 
the  box  in  the  cockloft  brought  nearer  the  day  he  could 
marry  his  girl  with  the  crow-black  hair  and  sky-blue  eyes. 

Like  earning  those  dollars  making  the  bricks  as  he  could 
find  time,  took  four  long  years.  As  in  Kentucky,  he  was 
having  to  teach  a  subscription  school  in  a  Church-house, 
because  that  public-school  law  had  not  yet  been  enforced 
in  his  new  Sangamon  River  home  community.  Just  as  in 
Kentucky,  learners  paid  their  tuitions  in  butter  and  lard, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  pumpkins,  molasses,  corn  and  pel- 
tries.  But  in  this  richer  soil,   the  berries  and  vegetables 
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were  better  flavored  and  larger,  game  was  more  plentiful, 
and  "eating  was  good."  Hut  money  was  scarcer.  Since  new 
settlers  continued  to  arrive,  all  would  turn  out  well,  soon, 
everybody  believed. 

When  more  children  came  to  attend  blab-school  in  the 
( lunch-house  than  that  small  log  building  would  hold, 
Mentor  solved  that  problem  quickly.  He  gave  the  youngest 
ones  the  seats  and  heard  them  recite  first,  while  the  older 
ones  were  kept  standing.  These  lessons  over,  he  sent  the 
smallest  learners  home.  Then  the  puncheon  pews  were  filled 
by  the  older  ones,  and  school  proceeded  as  usual.  Many  of 
the  older  ones  were  in  their  twenties,  yet  were  learning  to 
read  only  now.  This  was  the  first  school  they  had  ever  lived 
near  enough  to  attend. 

Mentor  had  other  problems.  Sometimes  he  had  to  shame 
grown  men  and  women  into  washing  their  hands  and  faces! 
He  grew  discouraged,  trying  to  teach  them  to  speak  cor- 
rectly. What  was  the  use,  they  argued,  so  long  as  folks  under- 
stood what  they  meant?  They  preferred  to  use  their  own 
'outlandish  lingo,"  as  Mentor  called  it.  He  never  did  solve 
that  problem  completely,  although  he  was  more  careful  than 
ever  of  his  own  speech,  and  pretended  not  to  understand 
when  his  oldest  learners'  lingo  became  too  outlandish.  He 
bathed  daily,  and  dressed  with  utmost  care.  How  odd  he 
must  have  looked  among  them,  for  they  went  barefooted, 
and  wore  unlaundered  jeans  and  calicos,  until  the  garments 
were  "clean  wore  out."  Some  of  them  chewed  tobacco,  and 
few  had  ever  seen  a  comb. 

Mentor  wore  his  professional  suit:  the  long-tailed  coat 
and  flowered  vest  and  stovepipe  hat  which  he  had  worn  for 
many  years  in  Kentucky.  He  parted  his  hair  precisely,  and 
brushed  it  furiously  to  keep  it  lying  as  flat  as  possible.  He 
kept  his  nails  pared  and  clean,  and  his  necktie  tied  exactly. 
Of  course  he  could  do  nothing  about  his  freckles,  but  he 
knew  that  his  scholars  knew  freckles  from  dirt.  It  appeared 
that  some  of  the  oldsters  were  coming  to  school  only  to 
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"dog  the  teacher" — to  worry  and  ridicule  him.  Little  by 
little  they  gave  in  to  his  serious  words.  Few  could  argue 
back  when,  after  refusing  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned,  he 
would  look  straight  into  their  eyes  and  sav  quietly.  "Lazy 
minds  make  a  dying  nation." 

On  the  top  of  that  long,  flat  hill  where,  four  years  ago.  the 
caravan  of  Kentuckians  had  made  their  final  stop,  a  little 
village  of  log  cabins  had  sprung  up — the  village  of  New 
Salem.  In  the  beautiful  Sangamon  Valley  below,  now  stood 
a  grist-mill  for  grinding  grain,  with  the  river  pouring  its 
water  over  the  great  wheel  that  ran  the  mill.  But  the  village 
was  not  "South."  It  had  no  Square.  Instead,  it  had  a  Main 
Street.  Here  barrel-maker,  shoemaker,  a  tannery,  a  carding 
machine,  and  even  a  hatmaker,  carried  on  thriving  busi- 
ness. For  many  months,  now,  rafts  had  been  passing  the 
village.  Some  had  stopped  to  unload  goods  for  a  store,  and 
to  take  on  hats,  barrels,  wool,  sheep,  pigs  and  peltries,  to 
market  lower  down  on  the  Sangamon  River. 

Finally,  Mentor  finished  his  brick  piles.  Often  he  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  some  to  people  who  wanted  safe  chim- 
neys or  solid  doorsteps  for  their  cabins  in  New  Salem.  He 
needed  money,  and  when  from  the  village  buyers  came  out 
to  his  farm  on  Greene's  Rocky  Branch  he  had  gladly  sold 
bricks,  although  that,  altogether,  had  postponed  building 
the  house  for  more  than  a  year.  But  now  he  could  build  it. 
and  he  laid  out  the  foundation — twenty  by  thirty-eight  feet. 
Xow  people  who  came  to  watch,  admired  the  red-pink  walls 
that  rose  steadily.  Nobody  said  anything  about  mansion- 
folks,  either.  Course  by  course  the  walls  went  up.  and  peo- 
ple in  other  communities  heard  about  it  and  came  to  see. 
Brick  houses  might  be  better  than  log  cabins,  many  be- 
lieved. 

The  house  rose  to  a  second  story  and  was  roofed.  Then 
it  must  wait,  again.  Xow  its  builder  must  trade  tuitions  for 
seasoned  logs:  and  saw  and  plane  much  lumber  to  finish 
it  inside.   But  at  last  the  fine  house  was  finished.   He  had 
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kept  his  word  to  Sarah.  He  had  set  other  people  to  build- 
ing with  brick.  Bricks  would  be  a  good  source  of  income, 
he  thought,  and  he  was  right.  He  made  them  and  sold 
them  until  he  was  sixty-five.  Mentor  always  had  to  have 
a  plan  lor  what  he  would  try  to  do  next,  and  so  he  sat  late, 
the  night  they  moved  into  the  brick  house,  planning  all  the 
furniture  he  would  make  for  it,  as  he  found  time,  in  the 
years  to  come. 

People  began  looking  to  the  schoolmaster  to  propose 
something  that  might  be  done  about  the  saloons,  which  they 
called  "groggeries" — some,  even,  "groceries."  Too  many 
drunken  fellows  were  making  New  Salem's  Main  street  un- 
safe lor  ladies,  on  Saturday.  Mentor  had  read  of  temper- 
ance societies,  so  he  suggested  that  they  form  one.  Rut  that, 
he  said,  was  only  a  poultice  on  a  bee-sting,  not  a  method  to 
keep  bees  from  stinging.  He  therefore  proposed  a  debating 
society.  There,  he  said,  men  had  to  think.  Any  sober  man. 
he  was  sure,  could  not  debate  the  question  of  drinking 
whiskey  without  facing  facts.  And  any  sober  man  would 
conclude  that  nobody  ever  reaped  anything  but  harm  from 
liquor. 

The  debating  society  flourished  better  than  the  temper- 
ance society.  It  debated  all  sorts  of  subjects  besides  liquor. 
Folks  who  could  and  folks  who  couldn't,  read  and  write, 
belonged  and  debated.  They  argued  whether  or  not  steam- 
boats could  travel  on  the  Sangamon  River.  They  argued 
whether  or  not  women  should  be  educated.  They  debated 
what  had  best  be  done  with  Negroes,  if  they  should  be  freed. 
And  should  New  Salem  permit  "gander  pulling?"  That 
cruel  sport  consisted  of  tying  a  gander,  head  down,  to  a 
high  branch.  Horseback  riders  galloped  beneath,  each  trying 
as  he  passed  under  it,  to  yank  off  the  head  of  the  helpless 
bird.  The  game  ended  when  the  bird  was  beheaded,  but 
usually  many  attempts  had  been  made  before  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  gander  had  been  horribly  tortured. 

When  news  came  that  a  college  was  soon  to  be  built  at 
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nearby  Jacksonville,  Mentor  urged  his  most  advanced  learn- 
ers to  continue  their  schooling  there.  With  much  satisfac- 
tion he  saw  that  rowdyism  was  losing  in  New  Salem.  Anti- 
liquor  arguments  in  the  debating  society  had  resulted  in 
the  village  driving  out  its  saloons.  New  Salem  was  grow- 
ing fast,  and  now  Mentor  was  getting  a  few  money  tuitions. 
His  school  had  started  as  a  country  school,  and  the  Church- 
house  where  he  still  taught  stood  only  half  a  mile  from  his 
fine  brick  house.  Both  were  in  the  country,  and  village 
children  came  down  New  Salem  Hill  to  go  to  school. 

At  last  Mentor  saved  money  enough  to  bring  his  father 
and  mother  up  to  The  Illinois.  There  was  plenty  of  room 
for  them  in  his  six-room  house.  They  were  old  now  and 
ailing,  and  so  much  of  their  land  had  been  taken  from  them 
that  they  could  scarcely  make  a  living.  With  them  came 
Nancy  Ellen,  their  teen-aged  daughter.  Their  arrival 
brought  the  reward  they  had  hoped  for,  when  their  eldest 
son  had  been  born.  They  found  him  a  leading  citizen,  de- 
ferred to  by  everybody,  listened  to  and  obeyed.  No  longer 
were  they  poor  cabin-folks.  Mentor  had  furnished  his  house, 
as  he  had  planned.  The  two  old  folks,  relieved  of  work  and 
worry,  became  the  proud  members  of  a  household  that, 
though  its  inhabitants  lived  in  the  country,  was  looked  to 
for  example  and  advice  and  help  by  everybody  in  New 
Salem. 

Pappy  and  Mammy  had  much  news  of  Brush  Creek. 
Tom  Lincoln's  wife  had  died,  up  in  The  Indianner,  and 
he'd  come  back  to  "Kaintuck"  and  married  him  a  second 
woman.  Mention  of  Tom  Lincoln  recalled  to  Mentor  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  him,  riding  off  with  his  little  boy,  Abe, 
clinging  to  him,  and  a  murderer  bound  to  a  second  horse. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  that  had  been.  Yet  Mentor  recog- 
nized grown-up  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  misty  April  morn- 
ing in  1831.  Abe,  now  a  raftman,  had  somehow  stuck  his 
raft  on  the  mill-dam.  Mentor  happened  to  be  in  the  village 
to  buy  supplies  for  Sarah.  He  joined  the  other  New  Salem 
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men,  going  down  the  hill  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  to 
help  the  stupid  fellow.  As  they  came  up,  Mentor  saw  that 
three  raftmen  were  sloshing  around  in  the  chilly  water, 
unloading  the  cargo.  The  Sangamon  River  was  high  with 
spring  rains,  and  it  swirled  and  eddied  about  the  tallest 
— a  fellow  with  long,  thin  arms  and  a  shock  of  un-uncombed 
hair — evidently  the  boss  of  the  raft. 

Abe  Lincoln?  That  you,  Abe?"  Mentor  called  out,  as  he 
hurried  down  to  help. 

"Shore's  me,"  Abe  called  back  to  the  crowd  in  general, 
not  recognizing  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  as  a  small  child 
had  seen  only  twice. 

Mentor  removed  his  long-tailed  coat  and  high  hat  and 
flowered  vest,  and  rolled  up  his  pants,  and  went  in  with  the 
other  villagers  to  help  loosen  the  raft  from  between  the 
rocks  of  the  dam. 

Everyone  there  that  morning  told  the  stuck-raft  story 
after  Abraham  Lincoln  became  famous.  It  has  come  down 
by  word  of  mouth  in  the  Sangamon  country  until  today 
you  can  hear  as  many  versions  of  what  happened  as  there 
must  have  been  people  who  first  told  it.  Few  of  these  stories 
agree  in  any  way.  Some  even  describe  the  clothing  which 
Abe  wore  that  day.  But  since  he  was  only  another  raft- 
man,  then,  such  as  poled  past  New  Salem  almost  every 
day,  it  is  doubtful  if  what  he  wore  was  noticed  or  remem- 
bered. There  is  great  competition,  also,  in  these  tales.  Each 
individual  teller  claims  it  was  his  ancestor,  who  got  that  raft 
off  those  rocks.  Whoever  helped,  and  what  Abe  Lincoln  may 
have  worn,  must  go  unidentified,  here.  How  it  happened 
and  who  helped  also  must  go  untold.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  someone  brought  an  augur  with  which  a  hole  was  bored 
in  the  craft  to  let  out  the  water,  after  the  raft  had  been  un- 
loaded. Many  hands  may  have  helped  at  unloading.  After 
the  water  was  drained  out,  the  hole  was  calked  up,  the  cargo 
reloaded,  and  the  raftmen  waved  to,  when  they  went  on. 
waving  back. 
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Perhaps  it  was  because  New  Salem  helped  him  that  Abe 
Lincoln,  then  a  homeless  young  man,  came  back  to  that 
village,  after  he  had  disposed  of  his  cargo  in  New  Orleans. 
It  is  certain  that  when  he  did  arrive  back,  he  said  it  was  to 
meet  an  appointment  with  a  merchant  who  planned  to  open 
a  store  in  New  Salem  and  make  Abe  his  clerk.  So,  whether 
for  one  or  both  reasons,  he  was  back  again  in  the  August 
of  that  same  year,  1831.  On  election  day  he  came  in  to  vote, 
and  presented  himself  to  Mentor  Graham  who  was  clerk 
of  that  election. 

Like  all  voters,  then,  Abe  first  announced  his  name,  and, 
unlike  most  voters,  spelled  it.  Most  voters  could  not  write, 
so  the  election  clerk  did  their  writing  for  everybody.  Many 
who  could  write  could  not  spell  their  own  names  correctly. 
If  a  name  was  hard  to  pronounce,  like  "Sovereign,"  its 
owner,  like  his  pappy  and  grandpap,  called  it  "Severn,"  or 
some  such  thing,  and  spelled  it  as  it  sounded — if  he  could 
spell  at  all.  But  this  rawboned  river-hand,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
astonished  Mentor  by  first  spelling  his  name  correctly;  then 
by  naming  the  candidates  he  wished  to  vote  for — exactly  49 
of  them.  Mentor's  interest  deepened  in  this  lonely-looking 
fellow  who'd  been,  like  himself,  a  child  in  backwoods 
Green  County,  Kentucky.  Abe  did  not  leave,  after  voting. 
While  Mentor  was  busy  naming  candidates  for  other  voters, 
who  were  likely  voting  for  men  only  because  they  had 
"heard  that  name  somewhar,"  Abe  watched  Mentor  write, 
and  listened,  much  interested,  in  what  these  illiterate  fel- 
lows said. 

Mentor  was  being  rushed,  because  it  was  a  state  election 
and  his  assistant  had  not  yet  arrived.  Maybe  this  Lincoln 
fellow  could  fill  in.  He  asked  him,  "can  you  write,  Lincoln?" 

Abe  answered  in  that  ridiculous  "Indianner  twang,"  that 
was  comical  even  to  the  illiterate  Illinois  folks.  He  drawled 
his  words  through  his  nose,  "Aw  reckon  mebbe  I  kin  make 
a  few  hen-tracks." 
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Mentor  swore  in  his  new  clerk,  the  wages  to  be  a  dollar  for 
the  day's  work.  With  such  good  help,  he  had  time,  between 
voters,  to  chat  or  "chin  a  little,"  as  his  helper  put  it.  How 
odd  it  seemed  that  so  unpromising,  such  an  unkempt  young 
giant  wrote  such  tiny,  elegent  script  and  spelled  like  a  book! 
But  Mentor  soon  found  out  that,  though  Abe's  speech  and 
his  person  were  alike  halting  and  awkward,  his  brain  was 
alert,  keenly  logical,  and  busy  with  as  weighty  matters  as 
was  his  own.  Even  handicapped  by  lack  of  words  and  by 
backwoods  grammar,  what  he  said  had  a  kind  of  natural 
eloquence.  What  he  wanted  most,  he  said,  was  "to  git  more 
larnin'."  He  "aimed  to  do  that." 

Surely  the  schoolmaster  understood  Abe's  kind  of  mental 
hunger.  Like  his  own  had  been,  as  a  child.  But  this  loutish- 
looking  fellow — with  pants  so  short  they  showed  most  of  his 
leg  below  the  knee,  with  his  big-knuckled  hands  dangling 
from  too-short  shirt  sleeves — he  had  become  a  man,  without 
as  much  chance  to  learn  as  he  himself  had  before  he  was  ten. 
The  man  had  a  half-timid  smile  and  an  ingratiating  way 
with  him,  in  spite  of  his  awkwardness,  his  uncut,  uncombed 
hair  and  his  long,  dirty  fingernails.  In  fact,  Mentor's  heart 
went  out  to  Abe.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  learn.  That  night,  when  the  election  returns  had  been 
counted,  Mentor  asked  his  helper,  "Why  don't  you  drop  in 
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Brick  house,  still  standing  in  Petersburg,  Illinois,  which  Mentor 
built  for  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  He  lived  here,  a  part  of  the 
time,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1869.  His  own  brick  house 

burned  in  1893. 


at  my  blab-school,  Lincoln?"  And  Lincoln  said  mebbe  he 
might. 

Mentor  had  other  plans  to  help  Abe.  He  invited  him  to 
his  house,  to  dinner,  and  also  invited  another  young  man, 
who  was  well  along  with  his  education,  Billy  Greene.  Sarah 
was  glad  to  prepare  a  company  meal,  and  the  two  guests 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  But  the  rest  of  the  visit  turned  out 
to  be  hard  for  everybody.  Billy  Greene  spoke  so  well  he 
made  Abe  feel  more  tongue-tied  and  awkward  than  ever. 
Abe  had  picked  up  his  fork  at  the  table,  examining  it  with 
interest,  asking  what  it  was,  then  had  let  it  slip  from 
his  hand  when  he  tried  to  use  it.  Fork  and  food  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  soiling  the  fine  white  tablecloth  on  the  way 
down.  He  had  picked  up  the  fork,  wiped  it  on  his  coat 
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sleeve,  and  been  doubly  embarrassed  then,  because 
Almira  was  offering  him  another  fork  from  a  tray.  Billy 
Greene  had  pretended  not  to  notice  all  this,  but  Abe  knew 
he  had  made  a  donkey  of  himself  and  was  uncomfortable. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  when,  after  supper,  they 
went  into  the  parlor,  so  ill  at  ease  and  miserable  that,  at 
a  nod  from  Mentor,  Billy  Greene  said  he'd  have  to  be 
going.  Only  then  did  Lincoln  take  his  eyes  from  the  floor 
and  glance  about  the  room.  When  he  saw  the  bookcase  he 
went  to  it  "as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet,"  Mentor  later  reported. 
That  attraction  of  books  was  what  fully  decided  Mentor.  He 
would  help  this  ignorant,  childlike,  awkward,  yet  somehow 
impressive,  backwoodsman,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could. 

He  began  questioning  Abe.  What  did  he  intend  to  do 
— stay  in  New  Salem,  or  leave  for  some  other  town?  He 
aimed  to  stay  and  clerk,  Abe  said.  As  to  what  he  aimed  to 
be,  eventually,  he  also  had  a  ready  answer:  he  wanted  to 
become  a  "public  man";  that  is,  if  he  wasn't  already  too 
old  to  learn  all  he  would  need  to  become  that. 

"Well,  suppose  you  drop  in  at  the  Temperance  and  De- 
bating Societies,  then?"  Mentor  asked.  "Public  questions  are 
argued.  Drop  in  at  blab-school,  at  least  for  the  spell-down 
every  day.  Drop  in  any  evening,  Lincoln,  and  listen  to  what 
goes  on  in  my  class  of  advanced  learners  that  meets  here  in 
this  room,  weekday  evenings." 

Lincoln  said  mebbe  he  might. 

Then  the  talk  went  to  slavery.  Abe  described  slave  treat- 
ment he  had  witnessed  at  New  Orleans  so  vividly  Mentor 
listened  with  new  interest.  Abe's  face  was  drawn  with  his 
own  suffering,  just  remembering.  "Don't  reckon  no  less 
nor  war's  bound  to  come,  with  sechlike  goin'  on,"  he  con- 
cluded. Then  he  began  to  spin  funny  yarns,  laughing  at 
them  himself  in  such  a  droll  fashion  it  was  almost  funnier 
than  the  stories. 

Lincoln  did  drop  in  at  blab-school.  After  he  had  learned 
a  few  new  words  there,  they  loosened  his  ability  to  say  what 
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he  had  to  say.  He  dropped  in  at  Mentor's  home,  listened  to 
the  after-supper  class,  and  afterward  stayed  on  to  talk  over, 
and  ask  questions,  about  all  that  he  had  heard.  Soon  Mentor 
decided  that  this  fellow,  who  had  already  come  to  his  own 
sound  conclusions  about  many  subjects  such  as  religion, 
war  and  government,  needed  only  to  learn  words  enough 
and  he  could  be  an  exceptional  talker,  even  an  orator. 

Although  Graham's  family  was  now  large — besides 
Almira  were  Minerva,  Elizabeth,  Nancy,  William  and  Mary 
— and  although  his  mother  and  father  and  his  youngest 
sister,  Nancy,  had  just  come  up  from  Kentucky  to  live  in  his 
home,  he  decided  to  propose  to  Lincoln  that  he  live  with 
them.  While  Lincoln  waited  for  other  work  he  could  work 
for  board,  room  and  tutoring — that  is,  private  teaching. 
There  was  plenty  to  do — farm  work  and  heavy  household 
tasks,  as  well  as  work  at  the  brick  kiln.  Abe  said  mebbe  he 
might. 

So  young  Lincoln  came  to  live  at  the  fine  brick  house, 
to  help  tend  the  children,  take  care  of  the  farm  animals, 
plow,  sow,  make  bricks,  and  empty  wash  tubs  on  wash  day. 
His  time  was  his  own  between  chores,  and  Mentor  told  him 
he  could  use  the  books  in  the  case,  if  he  would  attend  blab- 
school  spell-down  and  after-dinner  class.  Abe  was  so  easily 
embarrassed,  so  shy,  Mentor  knew  he  would  have  to  offer 
some  inducement  to  get  him  to  go  to  school  regularly.  So  he 
bribed  him  with  what  he  knew  he  most  longed  for — books. 

Abe  told  the  children  funny  stories,  most  of  them  about 
a  certain  bullfrog  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  talked 
with  often.  They  liked  him  and  his  stories  so  well  they 
hated  to  go  to  bed  right  after  supper.  But  it  was  then 
that  Abe's  chance  to  learn  was  greatest.  Mentor  called  his 
after-supper  class  a  "grammar  class,"  and  they  did  study 
grammar,  much  as  young  people  study  it  today.  But  they 
had  to  do  their  studying  just  one  way,  according  to  Mentor's 
rules,  and  they  were  certainly  not  easy  rules.  You  will  find 
out  why,  if  you  try  to  prepare  just  one  lesson  by  them.  First, 
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open  your  book  and  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  lesson. 
Now  shut  your  book,  and  in  your  mind — without  pro- 
nouncing any  words,  either  aloud  or  silently — tell  yourself 
what  that  sentence  meant.  Do  the  same  with  each  sentence 
until  you  have  completed  the  first  paragraph.  Then,  tell 
yourself  what  the  paragraph  meant.  Open  your  book  and 
read  the  paragraph  all  at  one  time  to  see  if  you  got  all  of 
it;  if  you  missed  something,  find  out  what,  then  tell  your- 
self what  the  entire  paragraph  means.  Finish  the  assignment, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  this  fashion.  Then  read  the 
entire  lesson  from  start  to  finish,  and  tell  yourself  what  all 
of  it  means.  Then  read  it  again  to  see  if  you  missed  any- 
thing, and  what  that  was,  and  then  tell  yourself  what  the 
entire  assignment  means — all  of  it. 

Mentor  refused  to  excuse  any  learner  from  this  routine, 
unless  he  came  to  a  word  or  a  name  he  did  not  know.  In 
that  case  he  might  go  to  the  bookcase  and  find  out  for  him- 
self, with  Mentor  suggesting  in  what  book  to  look.  If,  by 
the  end  of  class,  the  unknown  matter  was  still  not  found, 
he  told  the  learner  enough  so  that,  next  day,  he  could  find 
out  more  about  it,  alone.  Mentor  took  pride  in  assigning 
lessons  that  sent  learners  scurrying  to  the  bookcase.  Most  of 
his  lessons  he  wrote,  himself. 

The  first  thing  the  class  was  asked  to  do  was  to  copy  the 
lesson.  That  way  they  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  it  was 
about,  and  what  would  have  to  be  looked  up.  After  the 
lesson  had  been  studied  by  the  above  rules,  Mentor  asked 
learners  to  recite.  Recitation  in  grammar  consisted  in 
taking  the  written  lesson,  one  word  at  a  time,  and  parsing 
it.  Parsing,  then,  meant  just  what  it  does  now.  After  that 
came  the  real  test.  Had  the  lesson  contained  any  mistakes 
of  any  kind?  Mentor  always  sprinkled  in  a  few!  Next  day 
they  took  the  same  lesson,  selected  from  it  some  thought  that 
might  be  open  to  difference  of  opinion,  and  chose  sides  and 
debated  that,  without  making  any  grammatical  error,  too. 

You   would   think  the  schoolmaster  would   surely   have 
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stopped  there.  Not  Mentor!  His  aim  was  to  teach  "indeli- 
bly," so  that  what  was  learned  would  never  be  forgotten. 
So  the  third  day  the  learners  were  asked  to  prepare  a  speech 
in  which  they  used  every  item  of  information  and  every  rule 
of  grammar  the  lesson  contained,  also  showing  why  the 
lesson  should  have  been  altered  in  any  way:  added  to,  or 
subtracted  from,  in  their  opinion.  It  is  little  wonder  that  his 
learners  remembered!  I  have  talked  with  aged  men  and 
women  who — much  later  than  this  time  in  Mentor's  life — 
had  been  his  pupils.  In  an  age  of  hodgepodge  language  and 
careless  pronunciations,  their  speech  was  remarkable  for  its 
excellence.  They  could  repeat  Mentor's  rules  for  studying, 
word  for  word,  all  of  them  remembering  back  at  least 
seventy-five  years! 

Ann  Rutledge  was  the  most  advanced  learner  in  Mentor's 
after-supper  class.  "Pretty  as  a  picture  and  sharp  as  a  tack" 
— that  is  what  New  Salem  folks  said  of  her.  Even  though 
she  was  a  girl,  Mentor  had  advised  her  to  go  on  studying, 
after  she  had  completed  blab-school.  And  now  that  a  school 
for  women  was  going  up  in  Jacksonville,  side  by  side  with 
a  college  for  men,  she  was  studying  eagerly,  trying  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  enter  the  women's  school.  She  could  do  this 
only  because  her  father  was  willing.  If  she  could  outshine 
the  boys  in  the  schoolmaster's  class  for  advanced  learners, 
she  could  go  to  college,  he  said.  Her  father,  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  had  been  the  richest  man  in  New  Salem.  But  he  had 
been  swindled  out  of  his  tavern  by  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  in  love  with  Ann — until  he  had  completed  his  swindle. 
So  now  Ann  was  every  whit  as  poor  as  Abe  Lincoln,  and 
was  working  in  New  Salem  kitchens  for  money  to  pay 
college  expenses. 

Like  everyone  else,  Abe  was  charmed  by  Ann's  prettiness. 
But  he  fell  in  love  with  her  brains.  How  brave  she  was! 
She  found  plenty  of  statements  in  Mentor's  written  lessons, 
and  in  books,  too,  with  which  she  disagreed.  Mostly  they 
made  fun  of  women,  or  claimed  that  they  had  brains  in- 
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ferior  to  men's.  When  Ann  got  up  to  debate  that  question, 
or  deliver  a  speech  on  it,  Abe  and  Mentor  were  won  by  her 
eloquent  words.  Abe  had  not  been  slow  in  picking  Ann  for 
his  girl.  She  tried  to  help  him.  She  never  once  laughed  at 
him  when  he  stumbled  around,  trying  to  recite.  He  usually 
got  out  what  he  wanted  to  say,  finally,  and  when  he  did  the 
titterers  in  class  stopped  tittering,  and  sat  up  and  listened 
hard  to  what  he  was  saying. 

Mentor  had  an  odd  way  of  urging  his  learners  to  study 
harder.  He  would  assign  a  lesson  he  was  sure  they  could 
not  grasp.  Then  Abe  would  be  so  discouraged  that  he  would 
threaten  to  stop  trying  to  learn.  Then,  with  a  smile,  Mentor 
would  say,  "It's  best  to  know  how  far  you  have  to  go,  when 
von  start  on  the  journey  to  be  a  public  man." 

Once,  before  he  had  come  to  live  at  Mentor's  house,  Abe 
had  told  the  schoolmaster  that  he  thought  he  could  go  it 
alone,  because  he  could  read,  write  and  cipher — solve  prob- 
lems— better  than  most  men  he  knew. 

"But  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  only  the  keys 
to  such  learning  as  public  men  must  have,"  Mentor  had  an- 
swered. He  did  not  want  any  learner  to  stop  learning  be- 
cause he  thought  he  knew  enough  "to  get  along."  So  he 
assigned  lessons  about  completely  unfamiliar  things  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  satisfied  with  what  they  knew, 
and  to  keep  them  wanting  to  learn  more. 

Abe  was  more  fortunate  than  the  other  after-supper  learn- 
ers. Mentor  coached  him  constantly,  about  the  house,  when 
they  worked  together  at  the  kiln,  or  about  the  farm.  The 
schoolmaster  still  did  surveying  jobs  when  called  upon,  and 
he  took  Abe  with  him  to  watch  and  help  and  learn  that 
trade.  At  night,  after  the  others  had  gone,  he  taught  Abe 
the  mathematics  of  surveying.  When  his  pupil  had  mastered 
that,  he  recommended  him  for  work. 

Although  they  talked  together  as  men  and  as  friends, 
Mentor  always  had  an  ear  cocked  for  errors  in  Abe's  speech. 
At  the  Debating  Society  he  debated  against  his  learner,  to 
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Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  looked  when  he  was  a 
student  under  Mentor  Graham. 


oblige  him  to  think  more  deeply  and  speak  more  con- 
vincingly than  he  would  have  had  to,  had  his  opponent  been 
some  illiterate  member  of  the  society.  They  got  to  debating 
and  arguing  so  much  about  the  house  Sarah  finally  said  Abe 
would  have  to  find  another  place.  They  kept  her  awake. 
half  the  night,  talking.  Since  Abe  had  had  Mentor's  constant 
help  for  six  months,  the  schoolmaster  felt  certain  his  learner 
would  not  slip  back  into  thinking  he  could  go  it  alone  for  a 
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Mentor  Graham  as  he  looked  when  he  taught 
Lincoln. 


while  yet.  Besides,  Abe  had  Ann's  superior  scholarship 
urging  him  on.  And  what  man,  in  love  with  a  girl,  would 
want  to  stay  awTay  from  an  after-supper  class  where  he  was 
sure  to  see  her,  sit  by  her,  study  out  of  the  same  book,  and, 
afterwards,  see  her  home? 


XIX 

Mentor  Receives  His  Reward 


When  Abe,  without  asking  anyone's  advice,  rushed  out  and 
made  speeches  all  around  the  surrounding  country,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Illinois  legislature,  Mentor  was  pleased. 
But  he  was  anxious,  too,  as  to  the  outcome.  Abe  was  cam- 
paigning on  a  platform  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Sangamon  River.  He  drew  so  much  attention  to  himself  and 
his  platform;  he  was  given  the  job  of  piloting  the  first  steam- 
boat, "The  Talisman,"  which  made  a  trial  run  past  New 
Salem,  receiving  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars. 

All  went  well  on  the  trip  down,  but  coming  back  the 
steamboat  hung  on  the  dam  and  stuck  there.  They  had  to 
tear  out  the  dam  to  get  her  past.  Not  very  good  publicity 
for  either  the  pilot  or  his  platform.  Abe's  popularity  as  a 
statesman  slumped.  Then  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out, 
Abe  went  to  fight,  and  it  was  almost  election  time  when  he 
returned.  He  went  back  to  making  speeches. 

In  some  communities  people  laughed  at  him.  Not  at  what 
he  said,  but  at  the  way  he  said  it.  Everyone  agreed  that  he 
talked  sense,  but  few  could  keep  a  straight  face  when  the 
speaker  flailed  the  air  with  awkward  arms  in  gestures  so  at 
odds  with  his  words  the  effect  was  hilarious.  His  clownish 
way  of  standing  outweighed  his  sense.  When  he  grew  excited 
and  his  bushy  hair  fell  over  his  face,  he  shoved  it  back  with 
a  fist.  His  bare  dirty  legs  showed  almost  to  the  knees,  be- 
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cause  his  jeans  were  much  too  small  for  him.  So — sense  or 
no  sense — Able  lost  the  election. 

Sadly  discouraged,  he  stopped  trying  to  be  a  public  man 
went  into  storekeeping  with  a  partner  and  failed,  end- 
ing badly  in  debt.  Then  he  "hit  a  lick"  at  law.  Mentor, 
noting  how  confused  Abe  was,  asked  him  back  to  after- 
supper  class,  tuition-free.  He  felt  he  could  correct  this  clown- 
ish delivery  of  speeches,  and  make  people  stop  laughing  and 
Start  listening.  This  Abe  Lincoln  had  something  to  say. 
By  excusing  himself  very  often  from  class,  for  the  purpose  of 
combing  his  own  unruly  hair,  Mentor  soon  had  A.be  comb- 
ing his.  He  talked  to  him  about  his  bare  legs,  and  praised 
him  when  he  appeared  in  new  jeans  the  legs  of  them  stuffed 
into  new  boots. 

They  worked  on  gestures.  Abe's  were  becoming  more 
emphatic,  less  comical,  but  they  were  still  awkward.  He 
never  did  overcome  that.  But  he  learned  to  make  better 
speeches  by  reading  those  by  public  men,  published  in  news- 
papers. Then  he  wrote  speeches,  practiced  giving  them  and 
when  they  were  well  done,  Mentor  asked  in  all  the  edu- 
cated men  in  New  Salem  to  hear  Abe  speak  and  criticize 
him. 

During  private  rehearsals  Mentor  often  had  Abe  laugh- 
ing at  himself  by  imitating  him,  showing  him  how  he  looked 
when  he  grew  excited  over  what  he  was  saying  and  flopped 
his  arms  around  like  a  windmill.  If  a  man  were  saying, 
Mentor  pointed  out — and  really  believing — such  a  sentence 
as,  "Slavery  must  be  ended  in  a  free  country,"  he  didn't  flap 
his  arms  like  an  old  crow  starting  for  the  feed  stack.  He 
must  bring  a  clenched  fist  down  upon  his  palm  so  hard  that 
the  impact  shook  his  whole  body!  The  other  way  it  looked 
as  il  he  were  really  shooing  freedom  off  the  map. 

Abe  did  not  master  gesturing.  At  times,  all  his  life,  his 
arms  would  go  wild,  and  they  frequently  came  in  on  the 
off-beat  with  his  words.  But,  at  any  rate,  his  gestures  were  so 
much  improved  that  they  were  superior  to  those  of  other 
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candidates,  when  he  ran  again  for  the  legislature.  Nobody 
laughed  any  more  at  Temperance  and  Debating  Society, 
when  Abe  unwound  his  long  legs  and  rose  to  speak.  They 
laughed  at  his  funny  stories,  his  "side-splitters"  with  which 
he  livened  his  speeches,  but  not  at  him.  Now  the  educated 
men  in  New  Salem  found  it  hard  to  out-debate  the  candidate 
for  the  legislature. 


The  table  at  which  Lincoln  studied  and  the  one  used  for  After- 
supper   Class   which   Ann   Rutledge   attended.   The   bed,    small 
table,  chest  and  dresser  are  Mentor  Graham's  work,  made  for 
his  fine  brick  house. 


Hard  as  writing,  memorizing,  and  delivering  speeches 
were  for  Abe,  Mentor  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  make 
speech-making  harder.  He  assigned  Abe  to  think  out 
speeches,  but  not  write  them  down.  He  must  think  them 
through  so  often  he  could  speak  easily,  without  memorizing 
set  words.  When  Abe  objected,  Mentor  said  that  was  the 
simplest  sort  of  speech-making  a  public  man  must  master. 
After  that  he  must  learn  to  think  out  a  speech  on  his  feet,  at 
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a  moment's  notice,  and  talk  as  he  thought.  Because  Mentor 
now  referred  to  Abe  as  his  "most  advanced  learner,"  Abe 
stopped  objecting,  and  learned  to  think  out  speeches  and 
deliver  them,  without  memorizing  set  words.  And,  this  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Mentor  was  proud  of  his  pupil's  advancement,  but  that 
was  not  enough.  Abe's  clothes  still  made  him  look  back- 
woodsy  and  loutish.  Mentor  sold  a  calf  to  help  Abe  buy  the 
new  clothes  he  wore,  the  first  time  he  left  New  Salem  as  a 
"public  man,"  to  attend  the  Illinois  legislature.  At  the  end 
of  that  session  Abe  returned  to  New  Salem  and  to  after- 
supper  class.  He  studied  so  hard  he  almost  became  ill  from 
it.  Mentor  begger  him  to  use  common  sense,  sleep  more,  and 
rest  his  eyes  from  reading  print,  especially  since  an  epidemic 
of  chills  and  fever  was  sweeping  New  Salem.  So  many  people 
were  dying  there  were  more  new  graves  in  the  graveyard 
than  living  people  in  the  town. 

Abe  contracted  malaria,  and  Ann  became  suddenly  ill 
with  it,  when  she  was  at  after-supper  class.  One  night,  before 
Abe  was  fully  recovered,  Ann  died.  Abe  had  been  ambitious 
for  Ann's  sake  as  well  as  his  own.  She  had  been  his  girl. 
She  had  promised  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  she  finished  col- 
lege. So,  with  her  death,  Abe's  avid  ambition  to  become  a 
public  man  seemed  to  die,  too.  Half-heartedly  he  studied 
law,  leaving  New  Salem  to  open  an  office  in  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  Ellen,  Mentor's  sister  who  had  come  up  with  their 
parents  to  live  with  Mentor,  wrote  many  letters  back  to  her 
cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  in  the  South.  In  one  of  them  she 
wrote  of  Ann:  "Mentor  thinks  Ann  is  the  cleverest  girl  in 
a  dozen  counties.  I  think  she  is  the  prettiest  in  Newr  Salem. 
She  laughs  so  much  and  has  dimples,  and  her  hair  is  pinkish 
except  in  the  sun.  Then  it  looks  like  every  hair  had  light 
shining  through  the  pink."  Of  the  after-supper  class  she 
wrote  quite  explicitly  that  it  was  "short  for  the  inexhausti- 
ble subject  Mentor  makes  of  it."  She  wrote  jubilantly  to 
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her  brother  Robert  about  finishing  the  course:  "Hooray  for 
me,  Robert!  I'm  dismissed!  Mentor  nearly  butchered  us 
alive  with  his  mental  marathons,  speeches  and  debates,  and 
men  in  from  New  Salem  to  pass  judgment!  Then  we  must 
choose  a  favorite  book.  Only  then  did  he  say  we  must  parse 


Nancy  Ellen   as   Mrs.   Elmore,   a 
poor  Illinois  Housewife. 

every  word  in  it!  I  finished  first  and  mine  was  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  still  going  it  on  Age  of  Reason. 
James  is  still  on  the  Life  of  Washington,  and  Obadiah  says 
he's  worse  mired  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  than  the  hero.  Ann 
is  sick  and  hasn't  started  yet.  Hers  is  Shakespeare's  Comedies 
— won't  she  and  Mentor  make  the  fur  fly." 

Nancy  Ellen  wrote  of  Ann's  death:  "I  write  to  tell  you 
Ann  died  yesterday  of  chills  and  fever.  I  am  hardly  able 
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to  write,  for  I  have  it  and  almost  everybody  has.  I  think  I 
would  have  died,  but  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  were  clear  out  of 
everything  but  meal,  and  I  couldn't  keep  that  down.  He 
gave  Mentor  money  to  tide  us  over.  Mentor  thinks  he  is 
going  to  die,  too,  because  he  is  so  heart-broken  over  Ann." 


Nancy  Ellen  Graham  Davis  and  her  daughter  by  her  second  mar- 
riage, when  she  was  a  rich  California  lady.  The  little  daughter's 
name  is  Sierra  Nevada.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  South's 

Jefferson  Davis. 

All  during  those  next,  long,  twenty  years,  New  Salem 
grew  smaller  and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  Mentor 
worked  his  kiln  and  his  farm,  and  taught  blab-schools  at 
a  distance.  He  continued  to  teach  grown  men  and  women, 
always  hoping  to  find  other  learners  of  Abe's  capacity,  or  a 
friend  of  Abe's  sincerity.  In  all  that  time  his  faith  in  Lincoln 
did  not  waver,  and  he  stubbornly  maintained,  "Abe  will  be 
heard   from  yet."   But   Mentor's  little   children   who  had 
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laughed  at  Abe's  friend,  the  bullfrog,  had  become  grown 
men  and  women,  with  children  of  their  own,  and  still 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  been  heard  from. 

Mentor  was  still  a  happy  schoolmaster,  taking  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  many  a  bright  boy  and  girl  had  left  his 
grammar  class  to  pass  college-entrance  examinations,  often 
making  the  best  marks.  Still,  none  of  them  had  been  quite 
Abe's  equal.  Their  questions  had  been  less  penetrating,  and 
concerned  less  weighty  matters.  Mentor  still  met  oldsters  by 
some  fence  corner  or  fallen  log,  to  help  them  with  puz- 
zlers, just  as  he  had  helped  Abe  before  he  had  come  to 
live  with  him.  Not  for  pay,  of  course,  because  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  rout  ignorance  wherever  he  could.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  lazy  minds  make  a  dying  nation.  All  his  life  he 
helped  those  who  had  been  denied  schooling  when  young — 
and  he  lived  to  be  eighty-six. 

So  went  his  long,  patient  wait,  he  never  gave  in:  Lincoln 


Restored  log  church-house  in  New  Salem  Park,   Illinois.   Here 
Graham  taught  blab-school  weekdays,  and  the  Baptists  met  on 

Sundays. 
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Sketch  for  proposed  Lincoln  Monument  at  New  Salem,   Illinois.   The 

young  woman  looking  over  Lincoln's  shoulder  is  Ann  Rutledge.  Mentor 

stands  beside  her,  on  the  right. 


would  be  heard  from!  For  many  years  now  Mentor  had  been 
teaching  in  schoolhouses  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  he  had 
taught  for  money.  He  always  spent  some  for  books,  and  was 
having  his  own  long-delayed  chance  to  go  to  college.  He  did 
not  attend  a  school,  just  bought  the  books  taught  in  college 
and  studied  them  alone.  He  could  afford  a  steamboat  trip 
for  a  visit  in  Kentucky,  then  up  to  St.  Louis  to  attend 
teachers'  meetings  and  browse  in  the  book  stores.  People  of 
wealth  began  hiring  him  as  private  tutor  for  their  children. 
He  was  asked  to  go  before  teachers  and  explain  his  rules  for 
studying. 

Then  his  prophecy  came  true.  Abe  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  came  by  Mentor's  farm  to  tell  him  about  it.  This 
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Harry  L.  Graham,  Mentor  Graham's  son,  and  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
ters, Kitty  and  Flora,  in  Blunt,  South  Dakota  in  1884.  They  re- 
turned to  Illinois  about  1900. 


time  Abe  did  the  explaining  and  Mentor  the  listening.  In 
those  twenty  years  Abe  had  far  outgrown  the  schoolmaster, 
mentally.  Being  a  sincere  teacher,  Mentor  was  delighted  to 
acknowledge  this,  for  the  real  teacher  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  see  his  best  pupil  outstrip  him.  But  the  two  men 
were  mutually  anxious.  Both  believed  that  the  civil  war, 
which  had  been  brewing  since  Mentor's  childhood,  was 
bound  to  come  soon. 

Then — the  miracle!  What  difference  did  it  make  that 
he  could  not  teach,  that  he  had  to  sell  some  of  his  land  in 
order  to  live?  Abe  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States!  Now  the  whole  world  would  be  hearing  from 
him!  Mentor  was  so  overjoyed  that  his  walk  became  almost 
a  run.  He  whistled,  he  sang  all  day. 
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Mrs.  Flora  Graham  Sellers,  second  from  left,  seated  on  grass.  She 
is  Mentor  Graham's  granddaughter,  attending  a  literary  study 
club,  Menard  County  Woman's  Club,  while  she  was  teaching  in 

Illinois. 


For  a  while  in  his  school  he  succeeded  in  teaching  free- 
dom for  all.  But  many  newcomers  to  Illinois  were  not  for 
the  North  and  freedom  for  all,  so  they  ousted  Mentor  from 
teaching.  That  was  the  most  baffling  of  blows — to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  teacher,  and  by  "copperheads,"  too!  Nobody 
wanted  bricks.  Farm  produce  sold  for  little.  What  could  he 
do? 

When  Copperheads  in  the  nearby  town  of  Petersburg  be- 
gan to  hoot  Lincoln  publicly,  Mentor  had  to  challenge 
them.  He  went  alone  and  unarmed  into  the  town,  and 
walked  about  the  square  all  day,  calling  out  at  intervals, 
"Hoot  Lincoln,  if  you  dare!"  And  no  one  did.  He  walked 
home,  glad  that  he  had  done  his  bit  in  behalf  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  President  of  the  nation,  and  went  about  his 
farm  work  as  usual. 
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Then  came  that  day  that  topped  all  days.  With  a  smile 
of  disdain  the  postmaster  at  Petersburg  handed  Mentor  a 
large  square  envelope,  addressed  in  that  tiny,  fine  script  of 
the   schoolmaster's   long-ago   most   advanced   learner.   The 


The  late  Man  Graham  Bradley  of  Greenview,  Illinois,  Graham's 
granddaughter  who,  as  a  child,  lived  in  the  Graham  home.  In 
his  old  age  Mentor  lived  in  her  mother's  home.  She  was  14  at 
the  time  of  Mentor's  death,  in  1886.  It  was  she  who  inherited 
the  Lincoln  table. 


man  fumbled  for  minutes  out  of  sheer  excitement,  before 
he  got  it  open.  Lincoln  was  inviting  him  to  his  inaugura- 
tion! 
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The  story  of  how  Mentor  rode  home  at  a  mad  gallop  has 
come  down  in  the  Graham  family.  He  yelled  out  his  news 
before  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  he  ran  into  the  house,  still 
shouting.  Then  too  much  joy  wilted  him.  He  went  to  bed 
for  two  days,  to  recover! 


Exterior  of  Blunt,  South  Dakota  home  of  his  son,  Harry  L. 
Graham,  where  Mentor  spent  his  last  days.  Out  for  a  walk,  at  86, 
he  fell  just  outside  the  gate,  and  never  regained  consciousness. 
The  old  couple  are  Harry  Graham  and  his  wife;  the  younger 
couple  are  Harry  Graham's  children,  and  the  other  two  have  not 

been  identified. 


That  wild  ride  home  was  considered  most  unseemly  be- 
havior in  a  schoolmaster,  for  he  was  expected  to  be  the 
exemplar  of  manners.  It  was  the  worst  lapse,  but  one,  of 
which  Mentor  was  ever  guilty.  That  other  time  was  when  he 
had  thrown  his  stovepipe  hat  into  the  air  so  often  the  day 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  President,  that  he  had 
broken  it  too  badly  to  be  mended. 

Now  that  he  was  going  to  the  inauguration,  he  had  to  buy 
a  new  hat,  also  leather  gloves  to  hide  his  red,  rough  farmer 
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hands.  He  had  to  sell  a  cow  to  do  it,  but  he  was  glad  he  had 
a  cow  to  sell.  With  silver  dollars  he  bought  a  return-trip 
ticket  to  Washington,  D.C.  He  brushed  his  old  suit  with 
utmost  care,  and  Sarah  presented  him  with  a  new  flowered 
vest.  His  carpetbag  was  new,  too,  as  were  his  boots. 

Being  humble  by  nature,  he  found  a  seat  at  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  that  had  come  to  witness  the  presidential  inaugu- 
ration of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Then  a  stranger  stepped  up  to 


Tombstone  of  Mentor  Graham 
at  Farmer's  Point  Cemetery,  on 
Lincoln  Memorial  Highway, 
near  (restored)  New  Salem, 
Illinois. 


him.  "Are  you  Mentor  Graham?"  the  man  asked.  How  did 
this  stranger  know  him?  What  could  he  possibly  want?  The 
schoolmaster  couldn't  even  remotely  guess.  He  nodded. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  wants  you  to  sit  on  the  platform.  Come  this 
way,  please." 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Mentor  had  had  those  two  days 
in  bed,  getting  used  to  joy,  for  now  he  could  manage  better. 
Otherwise,  he  might  have  had  to  be  carried  to  the  platform 
on  a  stretcher.  But  his  own  two  feet  took  him  there,  and  he 
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sat  among  the  nation's  leading  statesmen  and,  heard  words 
that  sounded  around  the  world,  that  day,  words  spoken 
superbly.  Could  it  be  that  he  thought  back  to  Abe's  long-ago 
drawl:  "Aw,  reckon  I  kin  make  a  few  hen-tracks?" 

Another  miracle — slaves  were  freed!  Would  the  prayers 


Same    site     at    Farmer's     Point 

Cemetery,     but     including     the 

grave  of  Sarah,  Mentor  Graham's 

wife,  who  died  in  1869. 

of  his  whole  life  be  answered,  at  last?  Long  ago  he  had  for- 
gotten how  proud  he  had  once  been  to  be  the  teacher  of 
an  awkward  backwoodsman.  For  many  years,  now,  he  had 
only  hoped  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  not  ashamed  of  him!  Yet 
his  old  heart  beat  high  with  secret  pride.  He  had  kept  Abe 
from  going  it  alone — until  he  was  prepared  to  do  so. 
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An  unpublished  original  letter  showing  Mentor  Graham's 
letter  to  his  brother  Robert  gives  vivid  insight  into  the 
strong  feelings,  pro  and  con,  the  name  Lincoln  provoked. 
This  original  letter,  written  November  1,  1864,  is  now 
owned  by  Kunigunde  Duncan. 
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Nancy  Ellen's  letters  written  in  New  Salem.  Mentor  did  not 
approve  of  her  curlycued  capital  letters. 
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Petersburg,  111.  May  29,  1865 
Mr.  W.  H.  Herndon 
Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  various  enquiries  let  me  say — I  came 
to  Illinois  in  the  year  AD  1826  and  settled  in  Sangamon 
County  near  the  Sangamon  River  close  to  the  village  of  New 
Salem  8c  was  at  that  time  26  years  of  age.  My  business  has 
been  school  teaching  for  forty-five  years.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1830,  I  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  came  down  the 
Sangamon  River  from  Decatur,  Mason  County,  Illinois,  to 
New  Salem,  in  old  Sangamon  (County) — Menard  now 
being  a  part  of  old  Sangamon.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was 
on  election  day — we  were  deficient  a  clerk  at  the  polls.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  about  the  sheets,  looking  around  and  was  asked 
by  some  of  us  if  he  could  write.  He  said,  "Yes,  a  little."  "Will 
you  act  as  clerk  of  the  election  today?"  asked  one  of  the 
judges.  "I  will  try  and  do  the  best  I  can,  if  you  so  request." 
(he  answered)  .  He  was  then  sworn  in  and  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  August  election.  There  were  49  candidates,  it  being  a 
general  state  election.  He  performed  the  duties  with  great 
facility,  much  fairness  and  honesty  and  dependability.  I 
clerked  with  him  that  day  and  at  the  same  polls.  This  was 
the  first  public  official  act  of  his  life.  The  election  books  are 
now  at  the  city  of  Springfield.  111.  where  they  can  be  seen 
&  inspected  any  day. 
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The  next  work  he  did  was  clerking *  for 

Denton  Offut  which  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1830  8c  31. 
He  was  among  the  best  clerks  I  ever  saw:  he  was  attentive  to 
his  business,  was  kind  and  considerate  of  his  customers  and 

friends  and  always  treated  them  with kindness  and 

honesty.    He   in    fact  superintended  and   managed   Offut's 

himself.  Offut  was  an  unsteady,  noisy,  fussy  (sulky?) 

brunette  man,  wild  and  improvidential.  Offut  rented  the 
wratermill  at  the  foot  of  Salem  hill,  of  Cameron  &  Rutledge. 
Mr.  Lincoln  frequently  had  to  attend  to  store  and  mill. 
Offut  broke  up  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1831,  leaving 
Lincoln  out  of  business  again.  Just  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  New  Salem,  he  had  gone  down  the  river  with  Offut 
and  got  off  at  Beardstown  in  Cass  County  and  walked  afoot 
to  New  Salem.  Then  it  was  that  he  commenced  clerking  for 
Offut.  Alter  clerking  for  Offut  and  now  being  out  of  busi- 
ness he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  He  read  Blackstone 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1831  &  2.  One  word  here:  During 
the  time  he  was  working  for  Offut,  and  hands  being  scarce, 
Lincoln  turned  in  and  cut  dowrn  trees  and  split  enough  rails 
lor  Offut  to  (build?)  a  pen  sufficiently  large  to  contain  one 
thousand  hogs;  The  pen  was  built  under  New  Salem  Hill 
— close  to  the  mill.  Offut  had  purchased  a  great  deal  of 
corn  and  had  it  in  and  about  the  mill.  The  hogs  were  pur- 
chased to  eat  the  corn,  so  he  could  have  fine  and  well  fed 
and  fattened  hogs  for  market.  I  know  where  those  rails  are 
now,  are  found  today. 

He  wrent  in  1830,  about  the  month  of  May  or  June,  to 
the  Black  Hawk  War:  He  volunteered  as  a  private  and  was, 
without  his  knowledge,  elected  Captain  of  it.  He  went 
through  the  war  and  was  spoken  of  by  all  his  company  as 
being  a  gentleman — kind-hearted  and  noble  man  who  did 
his  duty  well,  without  fear,  favor  or  affectation.  He  had  a 
somewhat  good  eye  for  military  affairs,  as  said  by  competent 
judges.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this.  His  heart  and  head  were 
•Dashes  indicate  words  I  cannot  make  out. — Author. 
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large  and  comprehensive  enough  to  command  a  company 
or  regiment,  or  other  core  of  men  at  any  time  and  under  any 
circumstances. 

When  he  returned  from  the  Black  Hawk  War  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  and  in  his  first,  or  among 
his  first  political  speeches  in  the  canvass  which  was  in  1832, 
he  addressed  the  people  of  Petersburg — the  old  town.  From 
the  time  of  this  speech  and  during  that  canvass  he  read  at- 
tentively the  Louisville  Journal,  the  Missouri  Republican 
and  other  papers.  His  textbook  was  the  Louisville  Journal. 
He  was  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Journal.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1832.  He  was  a  Whig.  After 
the  canvass  of  1832  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  law — surveying — history — geography  and 
general  newspaper  reading.  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  up  deeds, 
contracts  and  other  papers  for  the  people  and  never  charged 
them  a  cent  for  it — not  a  cent. 

In  the  month  of  February,  AD  1833,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
8c  lived  with  me  and  continued  with  us  about  six  months. 
It  was  here  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar with  me.  I  then  was  teaching  school.  I  taught  him  the 
rules  of  surveying.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  any- 
thing of  an  arithmetician — especially  so  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry — before  he  came  to  my  house  and  I  think  I 
may  say  he  was  my  scholar  and  I  was  his  teacher.  His  as- 
sistantship  under  Calhoun  was  long  after  this,  say  one  or 
two  years.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "I 
have  a  notion  of  studying  grammar."  I  replied  to  him  thus, 
"If  you  expect  to  be  before  the  public  in  any  capacity,  I 
think  it  the  best  thing  you  can  do."  He  said  to  me,  "If  I  had 
a  grammar  I  would  commence  now."  There  was  none  in  the 
village  of  New  Salem  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  know  of  a  gram- 
mar at  one  Vances,  about  six  miles,"  which  I  thought  he 
might  get. 

He  was  then  at  breakfast — ate — got  up  and  went  on  foot 
to  Vances  and  got  the  book.  He  soon  came  back  and  told  me 
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he  had  it.  He  then  turned  his  inordinate  and  almost  un- 
divided attention  to  English  grammar.  The  book  was  Kirk- 
ham's  grammar — an  old  volume,  which  I  suppose — have  so 
heard — is  in  the  Rutledge  family  today. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  he  read  law,  studied, 
practiced  surveying  and  the  grammar  and  would  recite  to 
me  in  the  evening.  I  have  taught  in  my  life  four  to  six  thou- 
sand pupils,  as  schoolmaster,  and  no  one  ever  surpassed  in 
rapidly — quickly  and  well  acquiring  the  rudiments  and 
rules  of  English  grammar.  This,  I  repeat,  was  in  the  spring, 
fall  and  summer  of  1833.  As  before  stated  he  was  writing 
deeds,  contracts  and  other  papers  for  the  people.  His  playful 
hours  for  these  years  were  spent  pitching  quoits — jumping, 
hopping — swimming — shooting,  telling  stories — anecdotes 
— and  not  infrequently,  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  "sitting  up  to 
the  fair  girls  of  Illinois." 

In  the  summer  of  1834  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  and  was  elected.  He  went  to  Vandalia — the  capi- 
tal of  Illinois — and  I  think  became  a  good  legislator,  and 
because  of  this  and  that  became,  then  and  there,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, one  of  the  great  men  of  Illinois — possibly  with 
Douglas  and  others.  In  1836  he  was  again  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  and  was  elected — and  was  one  of  what  is  called 
the  Long  Nine — 2  little  senators  and  7  tall  representatives — 
from  Sangamon  County  who  moved  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  members  com- 
posing the  long  nine  were 
Senators 

(names  not  filled  in) 
Representatives 

He  then  moved  to  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  1836  or  37, 
since  which  time  I  have  only  seen  him  occasionally.  I  wish 
to  say  one  or  two  words  about  his  character.  He  was  a  very 
simple,  open-souled  man:  he  was  a  decisive  man.  a  man  with 
a  purpose,  frank  and  ingenuous.  He  was  kind,  humorous, 
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and  always  honest,  never  deviating  from  the  exact  truth.  He 
was  studious,  so  much  so  that  he  somewhat  injured  his 
health  and  constitution.  The  continuous  thought  and  study 
of  the  man  caused — with  the  death  of  one  he  dearly  and 
ardently  loved — a  momentary — only  partial  and  momentary 
— circumplacement.  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  at  once  seized 
the  observation  and  that  only  led  to  respect,  love  and  con- 
fidence in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Your  friend, 
Mentor  Graham 

Petersburg,  111.  May  29,  1 865 
I  knew  Miss  Owens  always — my  cousin.  Knew  her  in  111. 
about  1834  or  6.  Knew  her  from  a  child  in  Kentucky. 

She  was  about  28  when  in  111.  Black  eyes — medium  sized, 
about  5/5  feet  or  5/6  Black  hair,  weighed  about  150.  Sym- 
metrical face  with  roundish  features,  unusually  fresh.  Good 
natured — excellent  disposition.  She  was  a  very  intellectual 
woman,  well  educated  and  well  raised — Free  and  social — 
Beautiful  even  teeth.  She  was  gay  and  lively,  mirthfulness 
prominent.  Her  mind  was  better  cultivated  than  Miss  Rut- 
ledge's.  She  now  says  that  though  opposed  to  Abe  and  his 
advances  still  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  honest  men 
that  she  ever  knew.  She  dressed  neatly — grandly,  never — 
though  she  could  well  have  afforded  it. 
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Fragment  from  William  Herndon  notes,  quoting  Lincoln's  ex- 
planation of  his  ease  in  written  expression. 


[Apr.  2,  1866 1 
Mentor  Graham 

said  that  Lincoln  told  him  that  the  way  he  learned  to 
write  so  well  8c  so  (distinctly?)  and  precisely  was  that  many 
people  who  came  with  them  from  Kentucky  and  (differ- 
ent?) (neighbors?)  after  they  moved  to  Indiana — Says  his 
perceptions  were  sharpened,  he  learned  to  see  other  peoples' 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  cares  by  writing  their  friendly 
confidential  letters. 
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Graham's  letter  to  Herndon  in  which  he  answers  precisely 

many  questions  put  to  him  by  Herndon,  his  cousin,  who 

was  collecting  material  for  a  Lincoln  biography. 
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July  15,  1865 
Mr.  Wm.  Herndon 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  our  much  lamented 
Lincoln,  he  was  good,  and  great  as  he  was  good,  as  he  was 
good.  Great  not  like  Caesar  stained  in  blood.  But  only  great 
as  he  was  good. 

I  said  to  you  in  your  first  inquiries  the  first  time  I  saw 
him  was  at  the  election  in  New  Salem,  in  1830.  I  saw  him 
frequently  when  a  lad  about  1 2  years  of  age  though  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him.  This  was  at  his  residence 
at  his  place  of  birth  in  the  winters  of  1819  &:  20.  I  went  to 
school  in  the  county  of  Hardin,  Ky.  adjoining  Green  Co. 

where was  raised,  during  my  attendance   (at  this?) 

school  I  often  passed  by  old  Mr.  Lincoln's  home  k  often  saw 
his  son  Abraham  out  about  the  premises  with  his  father. 
This  was  near  XoLinn  river  on  the  little  stream  Barren 
Run.  It  was  then  a  barren  though  picturesque  country.  The 
house  was  a  rude  cabin.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
either  of  them  during  my  stay  in  that  section.  I  remember 
thinking  as  I  would  pass  by  the  place  and  see  them  out  that 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  dignified  man  and  boy,  as  they 
were.  In  regard  to  what  he  read  and  studied  in  Ky  &  Indi- 
ana, it  was  principally  the  Bible.  He  has  spoken  to  me  often 
of  his  employment  in  Indiana  after  his  father  moved  over 
the  Ohio  river.  He  devoted  his  time  principally  in  assisting 
to  clear  a  little  farm  and  make  a  subsistence  for  the  family, 
and  that  every  leisure  moment  was  employed  in  writing  for 
some  of  the  neighbors  back  to  Ky.  or  reading  such  books  as 
he  could  obtain,  but  they  were  limited  except  the  Bible. 

In  New  Salem  he  devoted  more  time  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture, books  on  science  and  comments  on  law  and  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  it  has  been  my  task  to  teach  in  the  primary 
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school  Forty-five  years,  and  I  must  say  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  the  most  studious,  diligent  straight  forward  young 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  literature  than  any 
among  the  five  thousand  I  have  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
time  I  allude  to  in  his  studies  was  in  Salem,  from  1830  to  36. 
[Graham  remembered  this.  Dates  are  a  year  off  of  actual 
ones—  1 83 1  -37.— Author.] 

He  was  regular  in  his  habits,  punctual  in  doing  anything 
he  promised  or  agreed  to  do.  His  method  of  doing  anything 
was  very  systematic.  He  discharged  all  his  obligations  and 
duties  to  his  Ciod,  his  fellow  men,  himself  and  his  country 
with  more  fidelity  than  is  common  to  humanity.  You  ask 
what  gave  him  the  title  of  Honest  Abe.  That  is  answered  in 
these  few  words:  he  was  strictly  honest,  truthful  Sc  industri- 
ous &  in  addition  to  this  he  was  one  of  the  most  companion- 
able persons  you  will  ever  see  in  this  world. 

He  was  well  calculated  to  be  President  of  such  a  nation  as 
ours,  and  it  may  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we  have  another 
to  be  his  equal.  I  have  no  idea  that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  ever  had  his  superior.  He  is  now  and  always  will  be  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  How  much,  how  deep,  how 
feelingly  we  have  grieved  his  loss. 

I  have  been  harvesting  two  weeks  &  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
write. 

Yours  respectfully, 
M.  Graham 
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April  2,  1866 
Mentor  Graham 

I  knew  Miss  Ann  Rntledge — took  sick  while  going  to 
school — Lincoln  and  she  both  were  studying  at  my  house. 
They — Rntledges — came  from  White  County  Illinois.  Rnt- 
ledge and  Cameron  built  the  Salem  Mill  about  1828.  I 
saw  the  same  commensed.  Miss  Rntledge  died  abont  1833 
or  4 — She  was  abont  20  years — eyes  bine,  large  and  ex- 
pressive— fine  complexion — sandy,  or  light  auburn  hair 
and  not  flaxen  hair — about  five  feet  four  inches — face  rather 
round — outlines  beautiful — nervous  (?)  Element  predomi- 
nated— good  teeth — mouth  well  made,  beautiful  nervous 
chin,  weight  about  120-130  pounds,  hearty  and  rigorous, 
amiable,  kind —  (?)  good  scholar  in  all  the  common 
branches  including  grammer(?)  She  was  beloved  by  every- 
body. Lincoln  and  she  was  engaged.  Lincoln  told  me  so.  She 
intimated  to  me  the  same.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  he  felt 
like  committing  suicide  often,  but  I  told  him  God's  higher 
purpose. — He  told  me  he  thought  so  somehow — couldn't 
tell  how.  He  said  that  my  remarks  and  others  had  often 
done  him  good. 

An  engraving  or  lithograph  made  from  Meserve  Number  59,  a 
photograph  by  Alexander  Gardner  November  8  or  15,  1863.  Re- 
search furnished  by  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Print  found  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  February  17,  1957,  re- 
portedly in  old  school  building  built  during  the  1890's.  Print  came 
into  the  possession  of  Nathaniel  S.  Brown  who  allowed  me  the  use 
ol   it  lor  this  book.  See  page  \. 

*  M\  thanks  to  the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville.  k\..  lor  the  photograph  ol  the 
Man  Owens  house  where  Mentor  attended  classes. 


Author's  rough  translation  ol  letters  of  Nancy  Ellen  and  Mentor 
Graham  which  appears  on  pages  1  11-173,  taken  together  with  illus- 
trations  on  pages  15h-172,  substantiates  that  Ann  Rntledge  is  not  a 
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Myth  but  actually  existed.  We  could  look  on  the  Nancy  Ellen  letter 
written  August  1,   1835  as  contemporaneous  to  the  Ann  Rutledge 

period. 


Main  thanks  to  the  National  Education  Association  for  permission 
to  quote  from  the  Journal  of  National  Education  Association. 
January,  1927.  p.  15,.  "The  Lnknown  Teacher,"'  by  Henry  Van  D\ke. 
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